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anecdotes  of  the  “IRON  DUKE.” 

BY  LORD  WILLIAM  P.  LEXNOX. 

IT  was  durins;  the  Christmas  holidays  some  fifty-eisht 
years  a<;o,  when  my  father  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  that  I  first  saw  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time 
Irish  Secretary.  Anxious  to  display  our  histrionic  powers, 
we  prevailed  upon  my  parents  to  allow  us  to  get  up  an 
amateur  play  at  the  castle,  and  selected  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  and  a  comic  pantomime,  in  which  I  regret  to  say 
that,  as  Wellesley  remarked,  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
was  so  excited  by  the  tragedy  that  uiere  was  not  a  smile 
left  for  the  pantomime. 

With  respect  to  my  very  careful  performance  of  young 
Norval,  I  will  merely  say  that  in  the  last  act,  where  the 
blood  of  Douglas  flows  tlirough  the  treachery  of  the  foe  to 
his  house,  my  death  was  hailed  with  cheers  —  whether 
Irom  the  fine  conception  I  had  of  the  part,  or  the  delight  of 
ihe  audience  in  not  seeing  me  again,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery,  except  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  were  speetators 
upon  the  occasion.  I  was  more  fortunate  in  the  pantomime, 
for  a  feat  of  agility  attracted  the  attention  of  Wellesley, 
who,  during  supper,  complimented  me  warmly.  This  indi¬ 
rectly  led  to  my  good  fortune  in  not  only  obtaining  a  cor- 
oetcy  in  the  Duke’s  regiment,  but  in  being  appointed  as  an 
ttliache  to  his  grace  when,  in  1814,  he  went  to  Paris  as 
Ambassador  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  We  reached  Paris 
on  the  23d  of  August  of  that  same  year. 

An  adventure  connected  with  the  hunting-field  must  be 
nforded,  as  it  refiects  so  much  credit  on  the  Duke’s  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  One  morning  late  in  December,  the  curricle 
was  at  the  door,  and  I,  equipped  for  the  chase,  was  waiting 
to  drive  Wellington  to  Versailles,  the  place  of  meeting, 
when  he  sent  fur  me.  I  found  him  busy  over  some  papers. 
“I shall  not  be  able  to  go  to-day,”  said  he,  “but  you  can 
have  the  curricle.  Tell  the  royal  dukes  I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  as  the  messenger  starts  at  two  o’clock, 
which  will  prevent  my  meeting  their  royal  highnesses.  El¬ 
more  is  sent  on  for  me,  and  as  he  is  short  of  work,  you  had 
better  ride  him.  Don’t  knock  him  about.”  I  briefly  ex- 
ressed  my  thanks,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous,  where 
delivered  my  message,  and  mounted  the  far-famed  hunter, 
Elmore,  lately  purchased  in  England  for  the  Duke  at  a 
lu^h  price.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  me, 
many  of  the  field  were  anxious  to  possess  him ;  indeed,  it 
was  hinted  to  me  that  the  Duke  could  command  almost  any 
sum  for  him.  A  party  of  young  men,  headed  by  Count 
D’Orsay,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  I^ndon,  proposed  a 
Meeple-chase  home ;  and  had  the  animal  been  my  own,  I 
•hould  have  gladly  entered  him  for  it ;  but  I  remembered 
the  Duke’s  injunctions  and  declined. 

Delighted  with  the  character  the  new  purchase  had  ob- 
Uined,  I  started  to  ride  quietly  home  by  myself,  and  when 
within  half  a  league  of  Paris,  in  crossing  a  small  grip,  I 
fmnd  that  my  horse  went  lame.  To  dismount  and  inspect 
bis  foot  was  Uie  work  of  a  moment,  but  I  could  see  nothing. 
No  alternative  then  was  left  me,  but  to  lead  the  limping 
uimal  home,  which  I  did  amidst  the  taunts  and  jeers  of 
the  rabble.  No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  stables  than  I 
wnt  for  the  head  groom  and  the  Duke’s  coachman,  to  whom 
1  s^lained  all  that  had  occurred. 


“  Well,  you  have  gone  and  done  it,”  said  the  latter,  who 
was  a  most  eccentric  character.  ‘  We  would  not  have  taken 
two  hundred  for  that  horse.”  Happily  for  me,  the  Duke, 
who  had  been  occupied  all  day,  was  out  riding,  so  I  did 
not  see  him  till  we  met  at  dinner.  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  tell  him  of  the  accident,  but  waited  until  I  received 
a  further  account  of  the  horse’s  state.  As  a  large  party 
had  assembled,  little  was  said  about  the  hunt  until  the 
ladies  had  retired,  when  I  was  asked  to  describe  the  run, 
which  I  did.  I  then  mentioned  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  Elmore  had  gone,  and  the  panegyrics  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  all.  “  A  splendid  animal,”  said  my  chief.  “  I 
hope  to  ride  him  next  Monday  at  Fontainebleau.” 

My  heart  quailed  within  me. 

The  hours  glided  on ;  and  when  driving  the  Duke  in  his 
cabriolet  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  so  distracted  was  I, 
that  I  nearly  grazed  the  curb-stone,  and  was  within  an  inch 
of  knocking  over  one  of  the  gendarmes  as  we  approached 
the  theatre.  It  was  late  when  we  arrived ;  the  last  scene 
of  Orestes  was  going  on,  with  Talma  as  the  hero ;  then 
followed  the  inimitable  Mademoiselle  Mars  in  La  Jeunesse 
de  Henri  Cinq,  from  which  the  English  version  of  “  Charles 
the  Second  ”  nas  been  adapted.  To  account  for  the  change 
of  monarchs,  and  to  explain  the  inconsistency  of  having  the 
wicked  Eiirl  of  Rochester  the  companion  of  “  sweet  Prince 
Hal,”  I  may  remark  that  when  the  drama  was  first  about 
to  be  brought  out  in  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  the  licenser  objected  to  the  introduction  of  Charles, 
he  being  a  restored  monarch ;  so  the  author  had  no  alter¬ 
native  left  him  but  to  re-write  the  whole,  or  change  his 
hero.  The  latter  course  he  adopted,  trusting  that  a  Pari¬ 
sian  audience  would  not  detect  the  anachronism.  The 
perfect  acting  of  Talma  had  no  charm  for  me,  and  when 
the  after-piece  began,  I  was  too  wretched  to  laugh  at  the 
bonhomie  of  the  actor  who  represented  Capt.  Copp,  or  the 
archness  of  that  child  of  Nature,  Mademoiselle  Mars,  as 
Betty. 

“lam  afraid  you  are  quite  knocked  up,”  said  the  Duke, 
as,  seated  by  his  side,  I  drove  him  from  the  theatre. 

The  only  answer  I  could  give  was  a  deep  sigh;  then 
making  a  sudden  resolution,  I  “  screwed  my  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,”  and  told  the  whole  of  my  day’s  adventure. 

“  Can’t  be  helped,”  said  he  in  his  usual  quick  voice.  “  I 
hope  it  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think.  Accidents  will 
happen.” 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  inward  satisfaction  I  felt  at  having  unburthened 
my  conscience,  partly  restored  me  to  comfort,  which  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  kind  way  in  which  my  patron 
wished  me  good-night. 

The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  hunt  soon  sent  me  to 
sleep,  and  I  was  awoke  out  of  a  dream,  in  which  the  events 
of  the  day  flitted  before  me,  by  the  entrance  of  my  servant 
announcing  that  it  had  just  struck  six.  Upon  reaching 
the  stable  1  found,  to  my  great  dismay,  that  my  worst  fears 
were  realized  —  the  horse  was  dead  lame.  From  seven  till 
ten  o’clock  I  wandered  about  the  house  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  when  I  was  summoned  into  the  Duke’s  presence, 
which  I  entered  with  the  feelings  of  a  condemned  criminal. 
“  My  groom  tells  me  that  Elmore  must  be  blistered  and 
turned  out.”  I  quaked  in  my  shoes,  for,  in  addition  to  my 
annoyance  at  having  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief 
I  thought  to  myself  that  my  hunting  days  were  over.  “  I've 
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heard  all  particulars;  you  arc  not  to  blame,  you  did  your 
best.”  Tne  Duke  had  been  informed  of  my  declining  to 
gallop  home.  “But”  (the  thought  of  Othello’s  remark, 
“  Never  more  be  officer  of  mine,”  came  across  my  mind) 
—  “  but,”  continued  he,  “  I  can’t  afford  to  run  the  chance 
of  losing  all  ray  best  horses”  (the  climax  was  coining, 
thought  1  —  no  more  hunting),  “  so  in  future  you  shall  have 
the  brown  horse  and  the  chestnut  mare,  and  if  you  knock 
them  up,  you  must  mount  yourself.”  I  was  so  overcome 
with  this  noble  conduct  that  I  could  scarcely  stammer  out 
my  thanks.  “  Tliere,  take  this  letter  to  the  office.  We  shall 
hunt,  dine,  and  sleep  at  Fontainebleau  next  Monday.” 

In  the  following  year,  I  received  orders  from  Wellington 
to  carry  despatches  to  the  King  of  Holland  at  the  Hague. 
My  instructions  were  to  proceed  there  without  delay;  to 
await  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  return¬ 
ing  to  heatl-quariers  at  Paris.  I  pass  over  my  journey  there 
and  back  ;  upon  driving  up  to  the  Duke’s  residence,  where 
I  was  an  inmate,  I  found  him  from  home,  and  being  pressed 
to  dine  with  some  young  friends,  I  in  a  weak  moment  con¬ 
sented,  for  my  duty  was  to  have  reported  my  return  to  my 
chief.  After  dinner  I  attended  a  ball  at  the  Austrian 
ambassador’s.  Suddenly,  when  standing  up  for  a  quadrille,  1 
caught  the  quick  eye  of  Wellington  gazing  intently  upon 
me.  There  was  anger  in  his  look.  It  then  for  the  first 
time  came  across  my  mind  that  I  had  reversed  the  saying 
of  duty  first  and  ple.osure  afterwards,  and  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  not  having  waited  to  report 
myself  personally,  and  the  result  of  my  mission,  to  his  grace. 

My  anxiety  was  increased  by  a  brother  aide-de-camp 
telling  me  that  the  Duke  had  not  been  made  aware  of  my 
return.  As  for  dancing  the  quadrille  (for  in  those  days 
men  performed  certain  steps,  and  did  not  shuffle  through 
a  figure  in  the  slipshod  manner  they  now  do),  I  found  it 
impossible.  I  mistook  FEle  lor  la  Poule,  chansee’d  to  the 
right  when  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  lei't,  attempted  my 
pas  de  Zt'ph’/r  and  failed;  and  offered  my  hand  to  my 
partner,  and  the  lady  on  my  other  side,  for  la  grande  Romle, 
when  I  ought  to  have  advanced  as  a  cavalier  seu!. 

No  sooner  had  the  music  ceased,  than  I  hastily  left  my 

Fartncr.  and  tried  to  fall  in  the  way  ol'  the  great  man ;  but 
saw  that  he  avoided  me.  Disheartened  and  disappointed, 
I  soon  left  the  festive  scene,  and  returned  home  to  chew 
the  cu;l  of  not  sweet  but  bitter  fancy. 

After  a  restless  night  I  was  awoke  by  my  servant,  who 
hantlcd  me  an  official  letter,  which  I  immediately  recognized 
as  coming  from  the  Duke’s  military  secretary.  It  was  an 
order  to  attend  his  Grace  at  ten  o’clock.  At  that  hour  I 
was  ushered  into  his  presence,  and  at  once  saw  by  his  man¬ 
ner  that  he  was  highly  uispleased.  In  a  firm  yet  dignified 
tone  he  |>ointed  out  my  error,  told  me  that  his  own  staff 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  that 
although  in  this  instance  no  evil  might  arise  from  ray  diso- 
IxMlience  of  orders  in  not  having  reported  myself,  if  once 
officers  employed  by  him  were  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
the  importance  or  unimportance  of  a  mission,  their  utility 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  ensue.  “  Obedience  to  orders,”  he  added,  “  is  the 
first  du^y  of  a  soldier.  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  further  cause 
to  nwert  to  the  subject.” 

I  tJien  retired,  thankful  that  an  order  to  join  my  regiment 
had  not  Ibllowed.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  waiting  that 
<lay,  which  threw  me  constantly  into  the  Duke’s  presence ; 
but  1  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  of  a  resentlul  nature, 
for,  during  dinner,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  my 
visit  to  the  Hague,  ^Vellington,  seeing  ray  perplexity,  and 
wishing  to  change  the  subject,  abrujitly  put  an  end  to 
farther  dissertation  by  asking  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  introducing  another  topic. 

This  entirely  drove  the  H  igue  question  out  of  the  hea  ls 
of  all  the  party ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  m'tst  grateful  at 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  Duke  who,  disdaining  upon  this, 
as  be  did  upon  all  other  occasions,  to  get  information  in  an 
underhand  manner,  had  kindly  come  to  roy  rescue  by 
termioating  a  conversation  which  might  have  led  to  very 
anpleacant  conaequenees,  tliroagb  the  want  of  tact  of  an  idle 
guest 
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It  was  by  such  acts  of  kindness  and  consideration  that 
Wellington  won  the  hearts  of  his  officers.  Upon  points 
of  military  discipline,  he  was  firm  and  strict;  but  the  in¬ 
stant  the  duties  were  performed,  he  entered  I'ully  and  freely 
with  his  personal  staff  into  all  tlieir  amusements. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  my  own  derelictions, 
but  I  did  not  stand  alone.  Many  of  my  brother  stalf- 
officers  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  certain  airs.  Voting 
the  regulation  uniform  unbecoming,  they  decked  themselves 
out  in  fancy  costume,  hussar  sashes,  gold-embroidered 
waistcoats,  elaborately  braided  I'rock-coats,  richly  laced 
trousers,  and  highly  ornamented  forage-caps.  In  addition 
to  this  inattention  to  general  orders,  they  pronounced 
“home  service”  (as  it  was  termed)  a  bore.  The  result 
was  that  the  two  aides-de-cnmp  in  daily  waiting  were  very 
slovenly  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  consisted 
in  taking  in  the  names  of  those  wdio  wished  to  see  tli« 
Duke,  writing  invitations,  and  occupying  the  posts  of  honor 
at  the  dinner-table.  For  some  time  Wellington  allowed 
these  derelictions  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  they  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  determined  to  j)ut  an  end  lo 
them.  After  summoning  the  whole  of  his  personal  stall, 
he  with  a  look  of  strong  displeasure  thus  addressed  them ; 

I  have  sent  for  you,”  said  he,  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  culprits,  of  which  truth  compels  me  to  say  1  was  one. 
“to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  von 
carry  on  the  duties.  Vou  are  inattentive  when  in  wailing, 
absent  when  wanted,  occasionally  late  lor  dinner,  and  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  dressed  according  to  his  Majesty’s  regulations. 
I  trust  in  future  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  speal; 
to  vou  :  you  are  dismissed.” 

I'his  exceedingly  mild  rebuke  produced  its  due  cHect  upon 
us  all,  and  we  soon  regained  the  good  opinion  of  our  chief. 
That  very  day  we  hunted  with  the  Duke’s  hounds,  and  hii 
friendly  manner  soon  proved  that  every  angry  teeling  had 
passed  away. 

After  this  mild  and  just  rebuke,  need  I  say  that  we  all 
deterniineil  to  do  our  best  to  regain  the  confidence  of  our 
chief?  'Fhe  greatest  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  against 
was  the  question  of  unilbnn,  litr,  iinfoitiinately,  1  had  not 
provided  myself  with  a  full  dress-coat,  and  as  their  Koval 
Highnesses,  the  late  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  wer« 
in  a  few  days  to  honor  Wellington  with  a  visit,  I  felt  that 
I  might  lie  laid  open  to  fresh  censure  if  1  apjteared  im¬ 
properly  dressed  in  the  presence  of  such  scrutinizing  judgeii. 

Had  it  been  in  these  days,  when  a  message  may  he 
conveyed  to  a  London  tailor  to  forward  a  unilorm  by  rail 
to  France,  iny  periile.xity  would  have  been  removed;  hut 
as  at  that  time  intercourse  with  the  inetrojxilis  was  very 
tedious,  the  tliought  of  proem ing  habiliments  from  itwai 
at  once  abandoned.  Cathcart,  whose  success  in  the  Caffr* 
War  fully  justified  the  opinion  Wellington  ever  entertained 
of  him,  and  whose  death  at  Inkermann  was  so  deeply  felt 
by  all,  agreed  to  ride  over  with  me  to  Cambray,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether,  among  the  officers  of  the  staff  quartered 
there,  I  could  procure  what  1  required. 

We  left  the  chateau  with  strict  injunctions  from  the  kind- 
hearted  Colin  Campbell,  to  Im  back  in  time  for  dinner,  es- 
peciallv  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  had  commented 
upon  the  unpunctuality  of  some  of  his  staff.  Upon  reaching 
head-quarters,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  friend  whu 
possessed  two  full  dress  coats,  and  I  at  once  concluiled  s 
bargain  for  the  best. 

All  I  now  required  to  make  my  costume  complete  wa»  a 
pair  of  Hessian  lioots.  To  have  them  fini.-^hed  in  time  wai 
n  xt  to  impossible,  so  I  sallied  forth  in  holies  of  finding  a 
pair  ready-made. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  main  strimt,  than  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  window  of  a  French  Iwotmaker'i 
shop,  in  which  a|)peai'ed  a  highly  jMilished,  deeply  wrinkled 
pair,  with  red  hee.s,  gold  lace  and  tassels,  evidently  placed 
there  for  show  anil  not  for  sale.  I  do  not  bidieve  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  original  Chelsea  bun-house,  whose  griin- 
visaged  sign  stands  so  conspicuously  forth,  or  any  of  tin 
numerous  tobacconists,  hatters,  tea-ilealers,  and  mercer 
who  court  notoriety  by  their  woollen  Ilighlanden,  tin 
cocked  hats,  silver^  canisters,  or  golden  balls,  would  ex- 
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press  more  surprise,  if  a  chance  customer  were  to  propose 
to  purchase  one  of  the  above  devices,  than  did  the  worthy 
when  I  asked  tlie  price  of  that  identical  pair  of  Hes¬ 
sian  boots. 

At  first  he  assured  me  that  no  sum  would  induce  him  to 
part  with  them  ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  would 
make,  or  procure  for  me  from  Paris,  an  e<jually  go  nl  pair. 
Eventual^,  by  the  offer  of  fifty  francs,  I  became  their  pos¬ 
sessor.  1  at  once  took  them  to  an  English  bootmaker,  and 
are  orders  that  the  heels  should  be  made  black,  the  wrin- 
les  "ot  rid  of,  and  the  gold  lace  and  tassels  removed  for 
those  of  the  regulation  pattern. 

At  the  hour  named  for  our  departure,  I  found  my  com¬ 
panion  waiting  for  me  in  the  yard  of  Le  Granil  Canard, 
where  our  horses  had  been  put  up,  and  mounting  thein  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  hack  to  Mont  St.  Martin.  In  order 
to  save  some  little  distance,  we  had  diverged  from  the  main 
road,  and  were  quietly  cantering  across  the  country,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  dense 
ff)(T.  “  How  truly  unfortunate  1  ”  I  exclaimed ;  “  we  shall 
lose  our  way,  and  Ik*  too  late  for  dinner.”  “  Follow  me !  ” 
said  Georae  Cathcart,  than  whom  a  finer  fellow  never  ex¬ 
isted.  “  Keep  as  close  as  you  can ;  I’ll  pilot  you  safe.” 
Increasing  the  pace,  we  traversed  the  open  plains  and  hills, 
skirted  the  plantations,  crossed  the  ploughed  land,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  were  gladdened  by  the  welcome 
fi;;ht  of  the  lights  at  the  chateau.  “  Why,  you  came  as 
straight  as  a  bird  could  fly  1  ”  I  remarked.  “  This  accounts 
for  it,”  he  responded,  showing  me  a  mariner’s  compass,  so 
arranged  in  a  small  lantern  that,  when  lit,  the  index  bcc.ame 
risible.  “  Take  my  advice,”  he  added,  “  never  be  without 
one  —  it  has  often  saved  me  from  passing  a  night  in  the 
open  air.” 

We  reached  Mont  St.  Martin  in  excellent  time,  ar.d, 
when  assembled  before  dinner,  found  no  trace  of  anger  on 
the  Duke’s  countenance. 

Upon  the  following  morning,  his  Grace  received  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  his  royal  visitors  would  arrive  at  Cambray  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day,  and  great  was  his  astonishment, 
when  the  stall’  were  assembled,  to  find  one  and  all  dressed 
according  to  regulation.  He  looked  plea.sed,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  and  delicately  communicated  to  me,  through 
Colin  Campbell,  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  every  officer 
possessing  a  full  dress  coat,  so  long  as  he  did  not  indulge 
m  fancies  of  his  own.  This  was  said  in  consideration  of 
the  state  of  my  finances,  which  were  not  in  an  over-flourish¬ 
ing  condition ;  Wellington  knowing  full  well  that  so  expen¬ 
sive  a  unitbrm  would  form  a  large  item,  when  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  and  extra  aide-de-camp. 

The  Duke,  who  was  proverbial  for  punctuality,  and  who 
often  remarked  that  exactness  as  to  time  was  as  necessary 
in  objects  of  pleasure  as  in  matters  of  business,  was  rea<ly 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitors, 
ami  his  pt^rsonal  staff  were  all  drawn  up  to  attend  upon 
their  chief. 

Every  one  has  heanl  the  anecdote  of  the  inquisitive  old 
lady  who  inquired  of  the  Duke  whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  been  surprised  at  Waterloo  by  Napoleon,  and  his  quaint 
reply,  “1  never  was  suprised  till  now.”  Now  I  am  not 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  warrior  ever  was  surprised ; 
but  if  he  could  have  been,  it  was  upon  the  occasion  I  refer 
to,  when  he  saw  me  decked  out  in  a  gorgeous  full  dress  uni¬ 
form,  a  pair  of  white  net  pantaloons,  the  brilliant  pair  of 
French  Hessians,  swonl,  sash,  belt,  hat,  featlier,  and  spurs, 
all  acconling  to  strict  regulation. 

A  smile  came  over  his  countenance  as  he  looked  me  over 
from  head  to  foot ;  and  his  playful  remark,  that  he  feared 
my  pas  de  Zephtpr  would  suffer  from  the  stiffness  of  my 
boots,  proved  how  gratified  he  was  at  the  attention  paid  to 
his  lecture. 

At  dinner  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  aides-de-camp 
in  waiting,  and  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  table,  when,  to 
•how  that  I  had  obtained  full  forgiveness,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity,  as  was  then  his  custom,  of  saying,  from  the 
centre  of  a  large  table,  occupied  by  illustrious  guests,  and 
*11  the  leading  military  authorities  at  head-quarters,  “  Wil- 
liam,  a  glass  of  wine  V  ” 
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A  LONG  morning’s  work  under  a  hot  sun  has  made  us 
more  than  ready  for  the  luncheon  which  awaits  us  at  the 
pretty  little  inn,  nor  is  the  prospect  of  an  hour’s  rest  un¬ 
welcome  before  proceeding  on  our  journey.  Had  I  had 
time,  I  would  gladly  have  spent  the  night  here,  for  assured¬ 
ly  the  Island  of  Enoshima  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  I  have 
seen,  but  I  was  forced  to  hurry  on  that  I  might  sleep  that 
night  at  Fujisawa,  a  straggling  town  on  the  great  highway. 

The  evening  w.as  far  advanced  when  I  reached  Fujisawa 
and  rode  up  to  the  Suzukiija,  once  a  porcelain-shop,  now  a 
really  excellent  hostlery,  where,  to  my  astonishment  and 
delight,  I  found  the  luxury  of  a  table  and  a  very  hard 
straight-backed  chair,  such  as  our  great-grandmothers  sat 
in  and  were  contented,  such  as  we  more  effeminate  vote  to 
be  an  instrument  of  torture.  The  room  was  so  natty  and 
tidy  as  to  deserve  a  few  words  of  description.  Tlie  sliding 
panels  were  covcre<I  with  a  smart  new  paper,  decorated 
with  a  pattern  of  fans  sprinkled  over  it  with  marvellous  ef¬ 
fect;  the  tokonoma,  the  raised  recess,  which  is  the  place  of 
honor,  was  supported  on  one  siile  by  a  wooden  pillar,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  tree  stri[)ped  of  its  bark  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  contained  one  of  those  quaint  zigzag 
sets  of  shelves  which  have  their  origin  in  a  piece  of  obso¬ 
lete  etiquette.  When  persons  of  rank  used  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  old  days  to  tlrink  and  be  merry,  they  would  lay- 
aside  their  caps  and  dirks,  the  man  of  highest  rank  placing 
his  traps  upon  the  highest  shelf,  those  of  lower  rank  not 
presuming  even  to  allow  their  caps  to  tiike  a  precedence 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.  This  is  said  to  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  invention  of  those  shelves  which  in  lacquer  caln 
inets  must  have  puzzled  collectors  at  Christie  and  Man- 
son’s.  The  mats  and  woodwork,  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
Japanese  householder,  were  white  and  new,  the  beams  dec¬ 
orated  with  carving  of  no  mean  taste.  One  solitary  pic¬ 
ture,  executed  with  wonderful  freedom  of  touch  and  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  represented,  iu  a  few  bold  strokes  of  the  brush, 
a  group  of  husbandmen  sowinjj  rice  in  the  field,  and  on  oae 
side  of  the  drawing  was  a  distich  running  tlius :  — 

Useless  even  for  drags, 

Ilo'.v  happy  are  the  frogs  !  • 

The  literal  translation  must  plead  my  excuse  for  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  rhyme.  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  couplet  until  Shiraki  came  to  the  rescue  and 
solved  the  riddle. 

“  Sir,”  said  he  pompously,  “  here  is  a  lesson  of  humility 
and  content  conveyed  in  a  parable.  It  is  a  fact  which  will 
meet  with  the  inq^rial  assent,  that  frogs  arc  of  no  use  in 
the  world  either  as  food  or  even  as  medicine.” 

“Very  good  food,”  I  objected,  “cither  in  a  curry,  a* 
eaten  at  Hongkong,  or  with  a  white  sauce,  as  at  Paris.” 

Shiraki  smiled  a  smile  that  was  incredulous.  “  Some  in¬ 
sects  feed  upon  smartweed.t  However  that  may  be,  we 
say  that  the  frogs  Ix'ing  useless,  no  man  interleres  with 
them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives  in  undis¬ 
turbed  peace.  So  it  is  with  the  farmers  :  their  position  is 
lowly,  but  they  have  none  of  the  cares  which  haunt  great¬ 
ness  :  therefore  they  should  be  contented,  and  the  poet 
praises  their  modest  lot.” 

0  forluna'os  nimium !  Has  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latin- 
orum  been  translated  into  Japanese  ?  As  for  the  frogs,  I 
soon  began  to  wish  that  some  man  would  find  a  use  for 
tlicm,  or  that  a  new  llatrachoinyomachia  might  arise  end¬ 
ing  in  the  victory  of  the  mice,  and  the  utter  extermination 
of  the  croakers ;  for  hanlly  load  I  got  to  bed,  hoping  for  a 
goo<l  night’s  rest,  than  there  arose  from  the  neighboring 
paddy-fields  such  a  chorus  of  brekekekex  koax  koax,  as 

*  Kiisuri  n)  mo  nsnineha, 

Uigi  na  kawadzu  kaiia  I 

t  A  proverb  equivalrnt  to  our  “  There  ia  no  aocountinf  for  taste*.'* 
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has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes.  The 
nitflit  long  they  sang  their  hideous  song,  banishing  sleep : 
sometimes  indeed  there  would  come  a  sudden  lull,  bringing 
hope  with  it;  but  hardly  had  the  heavy  eyelids  time  to 
close  Itefbre  some  deep-voiced,  hoarse  precentor  would  lead 
off  again,  the  whole  choir  ibllowing  one  by  one,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  every  frog  that  had  ever  been  a  tadpole  had 
been  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  concert.  Until  the  first 
dawn  of  day  they  went  on  with  what  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  some  old  book  is  a  serenade  of  love  from  the  males 
to  the  females ;  with  the  dawn  they  rested,  and  so  did  I. 

Oct.  10.  —  ^^^lilst  my  people  were  packing  up,  paying 
the  reckoning,  and  making  ready  tor  a  start,  I  wandered 
iuto  the  Yard  of  the  hand.some  temple  opposite  the  inn.  On 
one  of  the  stone  lanterns  were  graven  the  two  Chinese 
characters  Shcn  Tien  —  God’s  Field.  What  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  our  expression  “  God’s  Acre  I  ”  That  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind  should  have  produced  such  tools  as 
the  saw,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  plumb-line,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  others,  all  the  world  over,  seems  natural  enough  :  but 
it  is  astouudiug  to  find  how  the  minds  of  men  have  hit  upon 
the  same  expressions  of  thought.  Almost  all  the  proverbs 
of  China  and  Japan  have  their  fellows  in  our  European 
languages,  while  some  are  identically  the  same ;  such  as 
“  Walls  have  ears ;  ”  “  Birds  of  a  feather  fiuek  together ;  ” 
“  Talk  of  a  man  and  you  will  cause  his  shadow  to  appear ;  ” 
“  Silence  is  better  than  spe-ech  ;  ”  besides  many  more.  Here 
in  this  Ultima  Thule  is  “  God’s  Acre.” 

A  nipping  and  an  eager  air  blowing  over  the  mountains 
in  our  tuces  reminds  us  how  fast  the  year  is  waning,  and  it 
is  so  chilly  that  we  are  glail  to  dismount  and  walk,  in  order 
to  keep  ourselves  warm.  But  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun 
soon  dis|jerse  the  delicious  cris[)ness  of  early  morning,  and 
drive  us  to  take  shelter  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  the 
grand  old  pines  and  firs  which  border  this  portion  of  the 
high-road. 

Journeying  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  soon  arrive  at 
the  little  village  of  Nango,  beyond  whieh  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  road  brings  us  upon  one  of  the  views  most  esteemed  by 
Ja|)anese  landscaj)e-painters.  Tlie  highway  follows  such  a 
straight  line  that  Mt.  Fuji  appears  almost  always  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  westward-bound  ti’aveller.  Here  is  one 
of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  :  the  Peerless  Mountain 
rises  on  his  lett,  its  glorious  cone  towering  above  the  rug¬ 
ged  outline  of  the  Hakone  range,  and  the  wilds  of  Mt. 
Oyama,  dark,  gloomy,  aud  lowering,  a  sacred  haunt  long 
guarded  jealously  from  the  profanation  of  a  foreigner’s  foot. 
Among  yonder  mysterious  glens,  crags,  and  gorges  is  the 
home  of  the  Tengu,  or  Dog  of  Heaven,  a  hideous  elf,  long- 
clawed,  long-beaked,  winged,  loving  solitude;  terror  of 
naughty  children  who  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  at  tlie  word  of 
command,  or  are  guilty  of  other  infiiutine  crimes :  alto¬ 
gether  an  uncanny  liobtroblin  ;  and  should  you,  losing  your 
way  among  tlie  Mils,  find  its  nest,  which  is  built  in  the 
highest  trees,  go  your  way  and  disturb  it  not,  lest  some  foul 
evil  should  overtake  you.  The  enchanting  scenes  of  this 
day’s  journey,  which  change  and  bring  fresh  charms  before 
the  ej^e  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  would  alone  repay  the 
pilgrim  for  the  trouble  of  his  expedition,  and  he  will  un¬ 
derstand  how  superstition  has  peopled  haunts  mure  beauti¬ 
ful,  more  wild,  and  more  lonely  than  usual  with  a  race  of 
fairies  and  demons  fairer  or  mure  terrible  than  the  children 
of  men. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  that,  the  water¬ 
shed  being  so  close  to  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  rivers  of  importance ;  indeed,  there  are  very 
few  that  are  navigable,  even  to  junks  and  steam-launches, 
and  most  of  those  are  guarded  by  dangerous  and  almost 
impassable  bars.*  Here  the  rivers  are  mere  mountain 
torrents,  rising  rapidly  and  wickedly,  to  use  a  Scotch  fisher¬ 
man’s  expression,  and  in  the  absence  of  bridges,  often  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  all  communication.  'The  little  liiver  Sagami, 

•  The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  at  Osaka  and  Niigata  have 
been  frequently  fatal  to  the  lives  aud  merchandise  of  foreigners.  It 
was  In  crossing  the  bar  at  Osaka  that  the  American  Admiral  Bell  was 
lost,  with  his  nag-Iicutenant  and  all  bis  boat’s  crew,  in  the  month  of 
January,  UAd. 
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which  we  presently  have  to  cross,  is  in  full  spate ;  luckily 
however,  it  is  not  yet  so  swollen  as  to  stop  our  pro<TcM 
At  this  point  it  is  called  Banin-gawa,  or  the  Ilorse-prun^e 
River,  from  an  adventure  which  happened  to  tlie  Sho'un 
Yoritomo.  ° 

Yoritomo,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  reached  the  su¬ 
preme  power  by  a  bloody  road.  Among  the  chief  of  the 
persons  who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  were  the  infant  em¬ 
peror,  Antoku  (whose  grandmother,  clasping  him  to  her 
tiosom,  jumped  into  the  sea  in  despair),  and  Yoritomo’s 
own  brother  Yoshitune.  Now  it  happened,  in  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  year  11D8,  that  a  certain  noble,  named  Shi  -^- 
nari,  who  had  manned  the  sister  of  Yoritomo’s  wife  and 
had  become  a  widower,  built  a  bridge  over  the  River  Sala¬ 
mi  and  held  a  great  festival,  according  to  the  Buddhist  nt- 
ual,  in  honor  of  his  dead  wife.  Ujion  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  Yoritomo,  on  account  of  the  relationship 
wluch  existed  between  him  and  Shigenari,  set  out  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion  by  his  presence.  Having  arrived  at 
the  place,  the  Shogun  was  received  with  due  respect  by  his 
brother-in-law,  who  forthwith  gave  orders  th.at  the  priests 
should  begin  their  prayers  and  litanies.  Then  there  arose 
a  great  storm  of  thunder  aud  lightning,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  there  appeared  a  hideous  ghost  moekiiiu  and 
gibbering,  and  a  black  cloud  was  seen  dancing  down  the 
river  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Startled  by  the  apparition, 
the  Shogun’s  horse  snorted  and  reared  so  thiit  Yoritomo 
was  thrown,  and  the  horse,  leaping  over  the  parapet, 
jumped  into  the  flood,  and  was  drowned  —  and  this  mi.'hap 
gave  the  name  to  the  river.  But  when  the  bystanders  saw 
all  these  signs  their  hearts  quailed,  and  they  knew  that 
some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to  happen.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  portent  which  they  were  destined  to  behold ;  lor 
when  Yoritomo  on  his  homeward  journey  reached  the  moor 
of  Y’atsumato,  the  ghosts  of  his  brother,  Y’oshitune,  and 
of  another  hero,  called  Y'ukiiye,  appeared  to  him  in  an'mr, 
and  at  Cape  luamura  he  was  met  by  tlie  ghost  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Antoku,  so  that  the  Shogun,  terror-stricken  by  the 
sight,  fell  fainting  from  his  horse.  His  attendants  caught 
him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  back  to  Kamakura;  but 
from  that  time  forth  he  sickened,  until  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  Ibllowing  year  he  died,  being 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  having  ruled  as  Shogun  during 
eight  years. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese  historical 
books,  1  should  add  that  the  story  of  the  miraculous  appari¬ 
tions  whieh  preceded  the  death  of  Y’oritomo  is  based 
merely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  is  treasured,  nevertheless,  in 
the  memory  of  a  marvel-loving  people. 

Twice  during  the  day  we  halted ;  first  at  Hiratsuka  for 
luncheon,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  village  of 
Meida ;  for  the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  made  * 
rest  and  cup  of  tea  very  acceptable.  At  Meida  my  groom 
fell  in  with  a  friend,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  sec  the 
two  lads,  half-naked,  their  wonderfully  tattooed  limbs  show¬ 
ing  the  lowness  of  their  class,  meet  one  another,  bowing 
and  prostrating  themselves  with  more  ceremonious  greet¬ 
ings  than  would  be  exchanged  between  two  Western  po¬ 
tentates  :  — 

“  W’elcome !  welcome !  Mr.  Chokichi,  this  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  congratulation.  You  must  be  fatigued  —  let  me 
offer  you  up  a  cup  of  tea.”  (All  this,  by  the  bye,  with  the 
word  “  Imperial  thrown  in  most  untranslatably  at  every 
step.) 

“Tliank  j’ou,  sir.  This  is  truly  rare  tea.  Kekko! 
Kekko!  delicious!  delicious  I  Whence  are  you  making 
your  imperial  progress  ?  ” 

“  F rom  Odawara  —  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  myself  before  the  imjierial  eyes.” 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  truly  Oriental  courtesy,  nor 
did  there  seem  any  reason  why  they  should  ever  have 
stoi>|)ed,  unless  I  had  given  the  signal  for  a  start,  when 
down  they  went  again  in  renewed  prostrations.  Five  min¬ 
utes  afterwards  I  overheard  my  groom  telling  one  of  the 
otlier  horseboys  a  long  story,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to 
show  what  a  rogue,  rascal,  and  villain  was  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  parted  with  so  affectionately,  with  compli- 
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ments  coming  as  much  from  the  heart  as  kisses  exchanged 
between  fine  ladies. 

The  left  bank  of  a  broad,  shallow  river,  upon  which  we 
nresently  come,  is  the  limit  within  which,  according  to 
neaty,  the  foreigners  resident  at  Yokohama  are  bound  to 
confine  themselves ;  and  two  white  notice-boards  inscribeil 
with  that  announcement  in  French  and  English  stand  by  an 
office  for  the  examination  of  passports,  which  are  now 
readily  granted  to  those  desirous  of  extending  the'r  obser- 
tations.  A  third  notice  is  very  significant  of  the  danger 
which  the  traveller  yet  runs  should  he  fall  in  with  a  fanatic 
or  ill-conditioned  fellow :  this  proclamation  is  now  stuck 
up  at  all  the  principal  places  throughout  the  empire,  in 
acconiance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Government  with  the  foreign  representatives  after  the 
attacks  upon  foreigners  whieh  took  place  in  1868.  Trans- 
!ate<l,  it  runs  as  follows :  — 

« Now  tliat  the  Imjjerial  Glovernment  has  been  newly 
established,  in  obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  Court,  it 
has  been  commanded  that  friendly  relations  should  exist 
with  foreign  countries,  and  that  all  matters  shoidd  be 
treated  directly  by  the  Imperial  Court.*  The  treaties  will 
be  observed  according  to  international  law,  and  the  futo- 
ple  of  the  whole  country,  receiving  the  expression  of  the 
imiK-rial  will  with  gratitude,  are  hereby  ordered  to  rest 
assured  upon  this  point. 

“Hencetbrth  those  persons  who,  by  violently  slaying 
foreigners,  or  otherwise  insulting  them,  would  rebel  against 
the  Imperial  commands,  and  brew  trouble  in  the  country, 
and  all  other  jtersons  whatsoever,  are  hereby  ordered  to 
behave  in  a  friendly  manner.  Those  who  do  not  uphold 
the  majesty  and  good  faith  of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  worlil,  being  guilty  of  most  audacious  crime,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  heinousness  of  their  ofl'ence,  will,  even 
should  they  lielong  to  the  Samurai  class,  lie  stripped  of 
their  rank,  and  will  meet  with  a  suitable  punishment.  Let 
all  men  receive  the  Imperial  commands,  by  which  riotous 
conduct,  however  slight,  is  strictly  forbidden.” 

Tile  virtue  of  the  proelamation  lies  in  the  words,  “  even 
fhould  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class.”  From  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  are  mostly  well  disposed  and  friendly, 
the  fondgner  has  nothing  to  fear,  unless  it  be  perhaps  a 
volley  of  stones  at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  merry-makers  in 
holiday  time,  and  a  few  cuts  of  his  horsewhip  will  amply 
aven'ge  him;  but  that  privileged  and  armed  Samurai 
should  learn  that  in  cutting  down  a  barbarian  he  is  not  only 
not  pcrlbrming  an  act  of  devotion  pleasing  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  gotls,  but  is  committing  a  crime  which  even  deprives 
him  of  his  dearly-valued  birthright  of  self-immolation  by 
hara-lciri,  and  puts  him  under  the  sword  of  the  common 
headsman,  is  an  immense  point  gained  in  our  relations  with 
Japan.  The  Son  of  Heaven,  the  lineal  descendant  and 
successor  of  the  go<ls,  himself  takes  us  under  his  protection, 
and  commands  “  that  friendly  relations  should  exist  with 
foreign  countries.” 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this  law  will  of  itself 
be  sulKcicnt  to  protect  foreigners  from  insult  and  outrage 
in  a  land  which  numbers  so  many  fanatic  dare-devils,  and 
where  the  jo-i,  -or  barbarian-expulsion  p.arty,  who  hold, 
with  some  truth  on  their  side,  tliat  foreign  intercourse  has 
brought  nothing  but  trouble  u|)on  the  country,  are  yet  very 
strong.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now 
(187'.2)  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  an  established  fact 
in  Jaj>an,  the  advance  in  toleration  will  no  longer  be  by 
steps,  but  by  seven-league-booted  strides. 

ft  e  must  now  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  inspection  at 
the  bansho  or  guard-house,  a  wooden  shanty  entirely  o|)en 
on  the  side  fticing  the  road,  in  which  are  squatting  over 
their  braziers  four  or  five  rather  ragged  petty  yakunins, 
literally  “olHce-men,”  smoking  in  grim  and  sulky  silence. 
One  of  them  seeing  me  beckons  witli  his  pipe,  and  in  the 
vile  jargon  of  Yokohamii,  bids  me  come  up  and  deliver  my 
passport.  Shiraki  anil  the  chief  of  my  escort  are  horrifieil 
St  this  breach  of  good  manners,  and  rush  to  the  front  vying 
with  one  another  in  loud  denunciation  of  the  chikusho 
(“  beast  ”)  who  dares  to  take  such  liberties. 

•  lutead  of  by  the  Tycoon,  the  head  of  the  executive,  as  heretofore. 


“  If  it  be  possible,”  says  the  polite  corporal,  apologizing 
to  me,  “  be  pleased  to  exercise  imperial  patience.  This 
guanl  is  a  beast  that  knows  no  manners.  Verily,  I  have 
lost  face.” 

After  some  wrangling,  and  no  little  abuse  of  the  unhappy 
guard,  who  now  looked  thoroughly  crest-fallen  and  ashamed 
of  himself,  my  passport  was  pronounced  to  be  en  ri  ffle,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  make  my  arrangements  for  crossing  the 
river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  whole  company  of  coolies 
were  disputing  and  fighting  for  the  job  of  carrying  me  and 
my  party  over.  Fording  the  river  on  horseback  was  quite 
out  of  the  question;  it  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  and 
both  in  breadth  and  depth  far  beyond  its  usual  measure. 
So  we  were  placed  man  by  man,  each  with  his  saddle  by 
him,  on  a  square  deal  lioard,  and  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  four  stout  brown-limbed  coolies,  naked,  save  a  loin-cloth, 
who  bore  us  bravely  across  the  muddy  flooil,  although  the 
stream  threatened  at  every  step  to  wash  their  legs  from 
under  them.  The  horses  were  left  in  charge  of  the  grooms, 
who  stripped  (a  process  which,  sooth  to  s.ay,  did  not  involve 
taking  off  very  much),  and  plunging  in  with  them,  drove 
them,  somewhat  frightened,  poor  beasts,  in  safety  to  the 
other  side.  Twelve  hours  later  neither  man  nor  horse 
could  have  faced  the  torrent. 

We  have  no  great  distance  to  go  now,  up  a  gentle,  pic¬ 
turesque  ascent,  to  reach  Odawara,  this  day’s  "oal.  A  jriti- 
ful,  mean  little  town  it  is,  with  dilaphlated  houses  much 
needing  repair,  whether  seen  from  the  moralist’s  or  the 
builder’s  point  of  view.  Poor  in  appearance  as  it  now  is, 
however,  it  still  Imasts  a  handsome  feudal  castle,  with 
tower-cornered  walls  and  a  moat,  and  an  official  quarter  for 
the  dwellings  of  my  lonl’s  chief  retainers,  and  in  its  day  it 
has  jrlayed  no  mean  part  in  the  history  of  the  country,  of 
which  li)r  some  generations  it  was  the  military  capital. 

Just  now  the  main  street  is  full  of  bustle ;  scores  of  way¬ 
farers  travelling  eastward,  are  jKJuring  in,  and  although  the 
lace  is  full  of  houses  of  entertainment  (many  of  them,  as 
have  hinted  above,  not  over  respectable),  it  becomes  no 
easy  matter  to  find  suitable  aecommodation.  As  for  my 
horse,  at  one  moment  I  feared  that  I  should  have  to  leave 
him  roofless  to  brave  the  storm  that  was  evidently  brewing 
as  best  he  might,  for  there  was  not  a  stable  in  the  place  big 
enough  for  him  to  walk  into.  At  last,  by  causing  a  rotten 
beam  to  be  cut  away  from  under  an  archway,  I  contrived 
to  get  him  housed.  All  along  the  road  his  size  ha  I  calhal 
forth  a  gri'at  measure  of  wonder,  lor  Europeans  when  tra¬ 
velling  usually  eontent  themselves  with  Japanese  jionies ; 
but  here,  beyond  the  treaty  limit,  a  horse  over  sixteen 
h.inds  high  created  as  much  astonishment  as  a  giraffe  might 
in  a  Yorkshire  village.  By  the  same  token,  in  these  out- 
of-the-way  regions.  Dog  Lion  was  taken  sometimes  for  a 
bear,  but  more  often  for  a  sheep,  an  animal  known  by  fame, 
indeed,  but  never  seen  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  tbreign 
settlements.* 

And  now  heavy  black  clouds  were  gathering  overheail, 
and  the  storm  began  to  bluster  and  scold  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  lay  snugly  sheltered,  having 
washed  aw.ay  our  travel-weariness  in  a  hot  bath,  the  one 
genuine  eomlort  which  is  never  failing  in  a  Japanese 
inn.  (Be  sure,  however,  that  your  servant  sees  that 
you  have  the  first  use  of  it,  unless.  Japanese-like,  you  do 
not  mind  bathing  in  the  same  water  after,  perhaps,  half  a 
score  of  other  persons;  not  a  pleasant  idea,  es|R‘cially  in 
a  country  where  skin-diseases  are  so  prevaleiif.  In  the 
morning  you  may  always  be  certain  of  virgin  water,  tor 
the  natives  do  not  bathe  until  after  the  day’s  work  is  over, 
and  before  the  evening  meal.) 

Oet.  11. —  Ilain  falling  in  sheets;  the  m.ain  street  nin 
ning  like  a  mountain  burn;  a  group  of  coolies  dressed 
in  mushroom  hats,  and  r.iin-coats  made  of  long  grass,  link¬ 
ing  like  animated  haycocks  that  had  suddenly  taken  to 
themselves  legs,  and  rushed  under  the  projecting  eaves  of 
the  houses  to  save  the  crop ;  a  petty  personage,  closely  shut 

*  It  is  said  that  sherp  will  not  lirr  in  .lapsn,  the  soii  brinft  so  rich 
and  moist  that  ihry  die  of  fool-rot ;  but  I  taxeil.  that  if  the  pxpeiiment 
were  tried  in  some  of  the  inland  moorlands,  they  mlzht  be  made  to 
bree<i  and  thrive  there;  as  it  is.  we  aet  oar  sheep  over  from  blianghai 
and  our  mutton  costa  us  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 
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up  in  his  litter,  being  borne  along  at  extra  speed  by  naked 
bearers,  all  glistening  with  wet,  his  two  attendants  vainly 
trying  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  water-proof  coats  made 
of  oiled  paper,  out  of  which  stuck  their  swords  like  the 
tails  of  wooden  monkeys ;  water  drip])ing,  water  pouring, 
water  running,  a  general  sloppiness,  beggaring  description : 
tliis  was  the  scene  upon  which  I  looked  out  the  following 
morning.  It  Wiis  hopeless  to  think  of  starting  in  such  a 
downpour ;  so,  having  made  as  long  a  business  as  possible 
of  shaving,  dressing,  and  breaking  my  fast,  in  order  to  kill 
time.  I  sat  down  with  Shiraki  to  learn  what  I  could  respect¬ 
ing  the  town  of  OJawara. 

Tlie  archenemy  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  Taira  no 
Kiyoniori,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hei.  So  great  was  his 
hatred  of  Yoritomo,  that  he  died  saying,  “  Atter  ray  death 
say  no  litanies  for  the  good  of  my  soul ;  all  that  1  desire  is 
that  the  head  of  Yoritomo  may  be  laid  ujwn  my  grave.” 
Tliis  was  his  last  will  and  testiiment.  Now,  when  the 
house  of  Gen,  with  Yoritomo  as  its  leader,  rose  to  supreme 
power,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  house  of 
Ilci  became  utterly  ruined,  its  members  being  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  forced  to  gain  their 
livelihood  as  best  they  might.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
provinces  of  Idzu  and  Sagami,*  it  is  written  that  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  hileenth  century  a  descendant  of  Kiyoniori 
called  Ilojd  Shinkuro  Nagauji  had,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant,  and  was  a 
wanderer  upon  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  But  notwithstanding 
his  fallen  condition,  his  valor  and  talents  were  worthy  ot 
tlie  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  his  spirit  re¬ 
belled  against  the  misfortune  under  which  he  was  crushed. 
So  he  went  to  the  capital,  Kiyoto,  and  having  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
tlien  Shogun,  Ashikaga  Yoshiniasa,  ttxik  up  his  abode  at 
the  fortress  of  Kokokuji.  Bent  on  raising  himself  to  emi¬ 
nence,  he  took  advantage  of  a  feud  which  existed  between 
tlie  Shogun  at  Kiydto  and  his  representatives  at  Kamakura, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  many  conflicts  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Idzu  and  Sagami,  finally  wresting  the  town  and 
castle  of  Odawara  from  the  Omori  family,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kamakura  faction.  lie  now  made  the  castle  of 
Odawara  his  head-<juarters,  and  having  so  far  pushed  his 
way  in  the  world,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  priesthood  under 
the  name  of  Soun  ;  but  though  he  donned  the  scarf,  he  did 
not  lay  aside  the  sword,  and  his  military  jiower  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  he  became  the  I'ccognized 
leader  of  the  chivalry  of  the  two  provinces.  The  task  of 
completing  the  glory  of  the  family  was  reserved  for  his 

f;raudson  Ujiyasu,  who,  having  put  down  with  a  strong 
land  the  factions  which  disturbed  the  eight  provinces  of 
Kwantd,  annexed  them,  and  jilaced  them  under  his  own 
rule.  Odawara  now  took  the  plice  of  Kamakura  as  mili¬ 
tary  capital,  and  here  the  Ilojd  family  ruled  for  five  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  capacity,  a'thougli  not  bearing  the  tide,  of 
Shoguns  (which  was  still  held  by  the  Ashikaga  family), 
until  tlie  time  of  Ilojd  Ujiiiiasa,  who,  having  neglected  a 
summons  to  go  to  court  at  Kiydto,  was  attacked  by  the 
famous  generu  Taiko  Sama,  who  determined  to  punish  his 
disobedience.  Taiko  Sauia  invaded  the  eastern  provinces 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  pitched  his  main  camp  on 
mounts  Ishigaki  and  Biydbu,  so  distributing  the  rest  of  his 
forces  as  to  overcast  the  town  of  Odawara  with  a  cloud  of 
soldiers.  Ujimasa  prepared  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and 
called  all  the  troops  of  Kwantd  to  his  assistance  ;  but  they 
were  no  match  tor  Taiko  Sania,  whose  artillery  played  piti¬ 
lessly  upon  them  from  the  neighboring  heights ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  tlie  year  1590,  Ujimasa 
surrendered  at  discretion,  Taiko  Sama  refusing  to  hear  his 
prayer  for  peace,  and  insisting  that  he  must  put  himself  to 
death.  So  Ujimasa  discmbo>%elled  himself,  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Kiydto,  to  be  exposed  as  tlie  head  of  a  traitor ; 
Ids  son  Ujinao  was  banished  to  Mount  Ko^a  in  Kishiu ; 
and  this  was  the  end  of  the  great  Ilojd  family,  which  had 
held  the  castle  of  Odawiu'a  for  ninety'Seyen  years. 

One  day  during  the  siege,  as  Taiko  Sama  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  Tokugawa  lydyasu  were  standing  on  a  watch-tower 
*  Diu-Su-KI  U  the  title  of  the  boolt. 


which  they  had  built  on  the  heights  above  Odawara,  Taiko 
Sama  said,  “  1  see  before  me  the  eight  provinces  of  KwantS 
Before  many  days  are  over  1  will  take  them  and  give  tlieni 
to  thee.” 

lyeyasu  thanked  him,  saying,  “  That  were  indeed  oreat 
luck.”  ” 

“  Wilt  thou  live  here  at  Odawara,”  asked  Taiko  Sama, 
“  as  the  men  of  Hdjd  have  done  V  ” 

“  Ay,  my  lord,”  answered  lyeyasu,  “  that  will  I.” 

“  That  will  not  do,”  said  Taiko  Sama.  “  I  see  on  the 
map  that  there  is  a  place  called  Yeddo  some  twenty  ri* 
eastward  from  here.  It  is  a  line  position,  and  that  is  the 
place  where  thou  shouldst  live.” 

“  I  shall  with  reverence  obey  your  lordship’s  instruc¬ 
tions,”  replied  lyeyasu. 

Now,  when  the  house  of  II6j5  had  been  annihilated 
Taiko  Sama  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  made  lyeyasu  lonl 
of  the  provinces  of  Kwantd ;  and  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  Shoguns,  and  made  Yeddo  the  military 
capital,  according  to  his  chief’s  advice.  So  Odawara 
lapsed  into  insignificance,  it  being  a  matter  of  wonder, 
indeed,  that  a  place  so  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  an  attack 
from  the  mountains  which  overhang  it  should  ever  have 
been  chosen  as  a  military  stronghold. 

The  vacillation  showed  by  the  lord  of  Odawara  durin'' 
the  siege  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  forever  say¬ 
ing,  “  To-morrow  we  wid  tight,”  —  “  To-morrow  we  will 
make  a  sortie.”  But  the  carrying  out  of  his  good  resolu¬ 
tions  was  always  delayed,  so  that  the  expression,  Odawara 
hiyojo,  “  deliberations  of  Odawara  ”  (a  sort  of  jingling  play 
on  the  name  llojo  being  also  intended),  is  now  a  synouyme 
fur  fatal  procrastination. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  pelting  rain  continued, 
but  towards  one  o’clock  the  hills  began  to  dhveil  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  glorious  afternoon  rewarded  us  for  the  gloom 
in  which  we  had  been  confined.  My  original  intention 
had  been  to  go  straight  up  the  Ilakone  Foss  by  the  main 
road ;  but  hearing  that  a  great  friend  of  mine,  a  native 
gentleman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Government,  was  staying  at  Miyanoshita,  a  place  among 
the  mountains,  famous  for  the  lieauty  of  its  scenery  and 
for  certain  natural  hut-springs,  I  determined  to  change  my 
route  in  order  to  go  ami  pay  him  a  visit.  P’or  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  we  rode,  but  when  we  h:ul  to  turn  up  to  the  right  by 
a  steep,  diflicult  muuntain-jiath,  it  became  evident  that 
Shanks’s  marc  was  the  best  horse,  so  we  scut  our  beasts 
back  to  Odawara  to  await  our  return,  and  proceeded  on 
foot.  We  had  some  little  difliculty  in  finding  our  way,  as 
neither  my  escort  nor  Shiraki  knew  the  road.  As  lor  the 
distaiire,  like  the  Scotch  *•  mile  and  a  bittock,”  it  seemed 
to  be  an  unknown  quantity,  tor  the  natives  of  whom  we 
asked  our  way,  eager  to  be  hired  as  guides,  always  made 
Miyanoshita  recede  in  projiortion  as  we  advanced,  greatly 
to  the  indignation  of  the  corjioral  of  the  escort,  who  at  last 
lost  all  patience  with  one  touting  scoundrel,  saying, 
“  WTiat  do  you  take  us  for,  you  lubber?  The  next  time  a 
country  bumpkin  passes  tliis  way  you  may  talk  like  that, 
but  it’s  no  use  your  trying  it  on  with  a  Yeddo  child  ;  ”  and 
I  had  to  interlere  to  save  the  jKJur  wretch  from  a  liberal 
payment  of  stick  bakhshish.  It  was  stifiish  walking  up  the 
slippery  hill-paths,  but  what  a  beautiful  scene  1  The  varie¬ 
gated  trees  sparkling  with  prismatic  colors  j  the  inoiintain 
torrents,  swollen  and  Ibamiiig,  dashing  past  lichen-coveml 
rocks  overhanging  black  pools,  the  home  of  many  a  tiny 
trout ;  such  subtle  ellects  of  light  and  shaile ;  such  blue 
distances;  the  two  famous  twin  mountains,  FutagoYama, 
clothed  in  deep  purple,  ahead  of  us ;  a  f  resh  keen  air  that 
was  new  life  to  men  sodden  with  the  hot  damp  of  the  pltun; 
even  the  stout  and  elderly  Shii'aki  rose  in  sjiirits,  notwith¬ 
standing  ihe  eflbrts  of  the  scramble,  and  declared,  gasping 
for  breath,  that  this  was  indeed  enjoyment.  I  think  we 
were  none  of  us  sorry  when  we  came  ujion  a  certain  spnng 
called  llimemidzu,  the  Princess-water,  where  an  ancient 
dame  served  us  with  cups  containing  the  most  delicious 
crystal-clear  draught,  as  cold  as  ice,  which  we  sat  down 
and  drank  as  if  it  had  been  nectar.  The  spring  takes  its 
*  Uu<-  ri  equals  'l,:t:M  yards. 
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name  from  a  story  that  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  noble 
house  of  Hdjd  was  wont  to  come  hither  from  Odawara  with 
her  ladies,  and  make  tea  al  fresco.  Close  to  the  well  the 
old  woman  has  a  little  cottage,  and  she  earns  a  scanty  liv- 
inff  by  serving  tea  of  the  Princess-water  to  weivry  footpads 
like  ourselves.  Having  rested  ourselves,  we  made  her 
happy  with  a  small  silver  coin,  a  largesse  about  ten  times 
as  Muntiful  as  she  had  hoped  for,  and  went  on  our  way. 

We  must  have  gone  some  nine  miles,  as  I  should  guess, 
since  we  left  Odawara,  when  we  reached  the  village  of 
Mivanoshita,  a  most  lovely  spot  lying  lost  among  the  hills. 
The  little  hamlet  seems  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  bathing- 
houses,  which  are  also  inns  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  cam- 
phor-woo<l  boxes,  marqueterie,  and  toys  of  different  sorts, 
very  pretty  and  tasteful,  which  the  bathers  take  home  as 
keepsakes  to  their  families.  It  is  a  most  fashionable  wa¬ 
tering-place,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Tunbridge  Wells.  I  never 
saw  a  place  in  such  complete  repose ;  when  we  came  upon 
it  not  a  soul  was  stirring,  not  a  dog  was  barking ;  perhaps 
rest  is  part  of  the  cure ;  at  last  I  found  a  native  who  told 
me  at  which  of  the  inns  my  friend  was  staying,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  secure  an  apartment  in  the  same 
house.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a  place  the 
inns  are  perfection  in  their  way ;  the  charm  of  that  at 
which  1  put  up  quite  passed  my  expectations.  I  was  lodged 
in  a  beautiful  clean  set  of  rooms,  with  a  balcony  looking  on 
to  a  lovely  little  garden  full  of  dwarfed  trees,  rare  shrubs 
and  flowers,  with  quaint  rockeries,  and  a  pond  full  of  gigan¬ 
tic  gold-fish  and  carp,  grown  old  and  fat  and  lazy  under  a 
long  course  of  feeding  at  the  hands  of  generations  of  bath¬ 
ers;  behind  the  garden  the  mountain  copses  m.adc  a  natural 
background  of  forest  scenery.  As  I  lay  looking  out  on  this 

Eview,  after  a  bathe  in  the  hot  water  welling  from  t2»e 
rock,  I  was  lulled  almost  to  sleep  by  the  plashing  of 
a  neighboring  water-wheel.  I  was  aroused  from  my  dreamy 
state  by  the  entrance  of  my  friend  Kat6,  who  had  just  come 
in  from  a  country  walk.  He  had  been  surprised  not  a  little 
to  hear  of  my  arrival,  and  when  1  told  him  that  I  had  come 
purposely  to  see  him,  he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
thanks.  Seeing  that  my  baggage  had  not  yet  arrived,  he 
ressed  me  warmly  to  go  across  to  his  rooms  and  dine  with 
im,  an  invitation  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  accept. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Kato’s 
wife,  a  bonny  little  lady,  though  eyes  less  familiar  with  the 
custom  than  mine  would  have  objected  to  the  disfigurement 
of  shaven  eyebrows  and  blackened  teeth.  She  was  very 
civil  and  pleasant,  and  had  none  of  the  shyness  which  I 
have  usually  met  with  in  Japanese  ladies ;  nor  had  she  the 
servile  manner,  which  is  another  defect  bred  by  the  seclu¬ 
sion  and  abased  condition  in  which  women  are  kept ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  took  part  in  the  conversation  brightly  and 
well,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  husband’s  apartment  with 
ease  and  grace.  She  had  with  her  as  companion  and  play¬ 
mate  a  charming  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
whose  social  function  appeared  to  consist  in  being  petted 
and  Btuned  with  sweetmeats.  The  story  of  my  host’s  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  romantic  one.  During  the  political  storms 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Kato  had 
brought  himself  into  notice  as  a  very  active  and  dangerous 
man;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  to  fly  for 
his  life :  this  young  lady  sheltered  him  and  screened  him 
fit)m  his  enemies,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her. 
A  very  happy  couple  they  seemed  to  be. 

Purposing  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Miyanoshita,  Katd 
had  surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  comforts  which 
gave  his  room  quite  a  home-like  air.  Two  or  three  smart 
rogs  or  small  carpets,  a  luxury  which  has  recently  been 
borrowefl  from  the  West,  gave  a  color  and  warmth  to  the 
wld  whiteness  of  the  mats  and  walls ;  writing  materials, 
books,  handsome  lacquer  boxes,  musical  instruments,  pipe- 
itands,  and  a  sword-rack,  were  strewed  about  the  floor,  and 
in  the  recess  a  bronze  jar  contained  one  of  those  bouquets, 
the  making  up  of  which  is  a  special  and  elaborate  part  of 
*  Japanese  lady’s  education.  Further,  lest  he  should  find 
his  villegiatura  dull,  he  had  gathered  together  a  few  friends, 
“companions  of  his  solitude,”  to  whom,  as  they  came  drop¬ 
ping  in  one  by  one,  I  was  solemnly  presented.  First  and 


foremost  was  the  doctor,  an  intelligent  young  man  of  the 
Satsuma  clan,  who  had  studieil  medicine  in  the  English 
school  presided  over  by  Dr.  Willis  at  Yeddo,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  little  reputation  in  his  craft :  he  sfxike  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  kind  and  excellent  teacher.  Tlien  there 
were  two  or  three  private  gentleman,  remarkably  pleasant 
men,  learned  in  the  lore  of  their  country,  a  professor  of  the 
game  of  checkers,  as  elaborate  a  study  as  chess  or  whist, 
and  above  all,  a  certain  character  who  deserves  a  paragraph 
to  himself. 

Tliis  was  an  artist  in  lacquer,  one  of  the  drollest  creatures 
I  ever  met,  as  grotesque  as  the  devices  upon  his  own  boxes. 
He  was  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  contortionist,  cunning  at  legenle- 
main  and  all  manner  of  tricks,  which  he  was  continually 
showing,  and  yet,  somehow,  he  never  was  a  bufloon.  It 
was  most  excellent  good  fooling,  and  always  in  good  taste. 
Although  a  rich  man,  and  the  especial  pet  of  the  great  and 
powerful  on  account  of  his  social  talents,  he  affected  to  be 
especially  careful  not  to  imitate  their  dress,  but  to  aliide  by 
the  old  fashions  of  the  Chonin  or  wardsmen,  even  in  the 
cut  of  his  hair,  which  was  closely  shaven  to  the  tops  of  the 
ears,  and  brought  forward  in  the  tiny  little  queue,  which 
used  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  ariisans.  In  his  girdle, 
in  the  place  of  a  dirk,  he  wore  the  wooden  beater  which 
his  mother  had  used  to  pound  rice,  and  which  he  ha«l 
decorated  with  many  a  curious  fancy  in  lacquer,  and  studded 
with  gold  coins.  “  What  need  had  he  to  carry  a  blade  V  ”  he 
said.  His  playful  sallies,  the  efl’ect  of  which  was  heightened 
by  a  marvellously  mobile  lace,  kept  us  in  laughter  during 
the  whole  evening. 

W’hen  we  h.ad  finished  dinner,  our  hostess  proiluced  her 
samvthen,  half  guitar,  half  banjo,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
which  she  began  singing,  while  the  lacqiier-man,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  a  matter  of  polite  accomplishments,  came  in 
with  a  flute  obligato.  I  cannot  say  in  conscience  that  the 
result  was  pleasing  to  an  European  ear,  but,  as  is  often  the 
case  elsewhere,  the  music  was  the  signal  ibr  and  assistance 
to  conversation,  and  we,  the  audience,  began  talking  politics, 
leaving  the  performers  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  sweet 
sounds.  It  was  eleven  o’cltK-k  when  I  wished  my  friends 
good-night,  and  I  left  Kato  and  the  professor,  heads  on 
hands,  as  completely  abstracteil  from  all  earthly  matters  .as 
Huddhists  in  a  state  of  Nirvana,  lost  in  the  solution  of  some 
impossible  problem  in  the  mysterious  game  of  checkers. 

ITie  following  morning  (Oct.  12)  dawned  in  rare 
splendor,  and  the  opened  slides  let  in  a  waft  of  fresh  moun¬ 
tain  air,  as  exliilarating  as  gootl  news  from  home.  The 
garden,  all  ablaze  with  dew,  its  trimness  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  wild  nature  beyond,  was  looking  even  more  beautiful, 
if  possible,  than  the  evening  before  —  a  fitting  spot  in  which 
to  enjoy  one  of  heaven’s  own  holidays.  It  is  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  beauties  of  Japanese  scenery 
should  have  been  done  justice  to  by  no  gifted  word-painter 
like  John  Ruskin.  The  shapes  of  the  mountains,  sometimes 
grand,  sometimes  fantastic ;  the  marvellous  gradations  of 
the  tree-colors  from  the  exquisitely  tender  green  of  the 
feathering  bamboo,  slender  and  graceful,  to  the  gloom  of  tlie 
sturdy  pines  and  cryptomerias  which  spring  from  the  more 
b.arren  soil ;  the  rocks  streaked  and  patched  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  with  many  a  rare  fern  and  lycopod  peeping  out  of 
chinks  and  crannies,  are  worthy  studies  for  a  great  artist  to 
paint  with  loving  hand,  and  hardly  will  he  succeed,  limn  he 
never  so  cunningly.  To  me  the  memory  of  these  places  is 
like  that  of  a  beautiful  dream  of  fairy lami,  vivid  and  bright, 
but  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  description. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  I  received  a  visit  from  Katd,  who 
came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  off  to  take  his  daily  bath  in  the 
hot  iron  springs  at  Kiga,  a  lovely  spot  among  tlie  mountains, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  that  we  might 
make  a  picnic  luncheon  together.  At  the  time  of  his  com¬ 
ing  my  room  was  full  of  sellers  of  camphor-wood  boxes  and 
toys,  who  ha<l  brought  their  wares  for  inspection  ;  directly 
they  saw  Katd  their  prices  went  down  fitly  per  cent ;  the 
rogues  had  been  asking  the  foreigner  something  like  thrt^e 
times  the  real  value  of  their  gooils.  I  bought  a  few  very 
pretty  specimens  of  marqueterie,  and  a  certain  camphor- 
wood  cabinet  (which  now  holds  the  flies  and  feathers  of  a 
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(ii8tiD<;ui»hed  salmon-fisher),  at  a  reasonable  price,  thanks 
to  my  t'rienil,  with  whom  I  presently  started  on  our  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  whole  ot'  the  party  of  the  night  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lady,  being  of  the  eompany. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the  hills,  Katd,  on 
account  of  his  delicate  state  of  health,  being  carried  in  a 
litter,  which,  however,  being  ojjen  at  the  sides,  did  not 
j)rcvent  him  from  joining  in  the  conversation  and  laughter 
with  which  we  beguiled  the  way.  Every  now  and  then  the 
doctor  or  one  of  the  others  would  take  me  for  a  scramble  to  see 
some  new  |)oiut  of  view,  some  fresh  beauty  in  the  landscape, 
tor  these  Japanese  are  passoniate  lovers  of  nature,  so  that 
after  many  stoppages,  now  to  feast  our  eyes,  now  to  rest 
Katb’s  coolies,  it  was  noon  by  the  time  we  reached  Riga. 

Our  picnic  w;i8  a  great  success;  the  diK-tor  and  the 
lac<juer-mau  were  with  one  consent  elected  chief  cooks, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  producing,  the  one  a 
fry  of  delicious  burn-trout,  the  other  a  savory  stew,  in 
which  the  shortcomings  of  a  rather  lean  old  eock-pheasant 
were  skilfully  concealed.  The  cordon  bltu  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  su|)plied  the  rest  of  the  tlishes,  my  contribution  being 
sundry  lx)ttles  of  pale  ale  and  iwrter,  which  were  immense¬ 
ly  jKjpnlar,  for  the  names  of  llass,  Allso]>p,  and  Guinness 
are  familiar  now  as  household  words  to  the  Japanese. 
Through  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  we  remained  cliatting 
over  every  conceivable  matter,  grave  and  gay,  but  chiefly 
tii8cus^ing  politics  and  the  a|>plication  of  European  princi¬ 
ples  of  government  to  Japan.  Of  all  subjects,  this  is  the 
favorite  among  this  imiirovement-seeking  people.  It  is 
little  wonder  that,  with  tlieir  eagerness  to  learn  and  profit 
by  the  exjMirience  of  other  nations,  they  should  have  dis¬ 
tanced  heir  backward  neighbors,  the  Cliinese,  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  railways  and  telegraphs.  In  the  cool  of  ihe  evening 
we  trudged  home,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Miyanoshita 
we  were  met  bv  Rato's  wife  with  her  little  companion. 

Towards  eight  o’clock  we  all  met  again  in  my  rooms  for 
dinm  r.  Dog  Lion,  at  the  special  retjuest  of  the  lady,  Ixdng 
prcfcnt,  and  exciting  great  admiration  by  his  discreet  and 
polite  behavior.  He  divided  the  honors  of  the  evening 
wdth  the  lac({uer-man,  who  outdid  himself  in  efl'orts  to 
make  my  party  go  otiF  well.  Shiraki,  as  chief  retainer,  did 
the  honors,  all'oruing  there'oy  an  instance  of  Japanese  man- 
ne-s  and  customs.  No  feature  of  Japanese  society  is  more 
curious  than  the  relations  between  master  and  man.  The 
master  admits  his  servant  (provided,  of  course,  that  he  be 
of  the  military  class)  to  bis  intimate  society ;  but  the  ser¬ 
vant  never  assumes  a  lilierty.  He  takes  his  place  at  dinner 
with  tlte  utmost  humility,  and  having  done  so,  bears  his 
share  of  the  conversation,  addressing  freely  not  only  his 
master,  but  even  guests  of  the  highest  rank.  Tlie  master 
will  pass  his  own  wine-cup  to  his  man,  as  if  he  were  an 
honored  guest,  and  for  a  while  they  would  appear  to  any 
one  not  aetjuainted  with  the  turns  of  a  language  most  fertile 
in  subtle  distinctions,  to  be  upon  perfectly  equal  terms.  Yet, 
the  moment  the  feast  is  over,  the  man  retires  with  the  same 
profound  obeisances  and  marks  of  deference  with  which  he 
entered,  and  immediately  relapses  into  the  servitor;  nor 
will  he  in  any  way  presume  upon  the  familiarity,  which, 
having  lasted  its  hour,  disappears  until  occasion  calls  it 
forth  again.  Feudalism  strips  service  of  servility,  and, 
although  the  feudal  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  its  traces 
must  lung  remain. 

'fhe  following  morning  (Oct.  13),  to  my  ^at  regret,  I 
was  forced  to  leave  Miyanoshita  and  my  good  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  such  a  pleasant  time.  We  parted  with 
many  expressions  of  mutual  good-will,  promising  to  meet 
soon  in  \eddo.  This  morning’s  walk,  as  far  as  the  sulphur- 
springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  was  less  interesting,  for  the  moun¬ 
tain,  bare  of  trees,  is  covered  only  with  a  rich  growth  of 
rank  grass,  mixed  with  wild  flowers.  There  was  no  shade, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  overpowering,  so  that  we  were 
right  glad  when,  towards  mid-day,  we  came  down  upon  our 
halting-place. 

Tlie  springs  are  certainly  very  remarkable;  the  whole 
neighlxirnood  is  full  of  volcanic  signs,  and  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  water  wells  out,  charged  with  a.  rich  sulphur  ooze. 
Close  by  is  a  crater,  not  active,  indeed,  but  looking,  with  its 
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sides  covered  with  brimstone  and  lava,  as  if  it  might  break 
out  at  any  time.  Tlie  baths  of  Ashi-no-yu  are  in  the  villaoe 
street,  but  covered  over  with  wooden  shanties,  that  people 
may  bathe  with  decency.  Just  as  I  came  in  siiiht  of  the 
huts,  a  matron,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms,  both  as  naked 
as  they  were  born,  came  out,  and  tripped,  picking  her  wav 
w  ith  her  bare  feet,  across  the  street  into  a  tea-house,  where 
she  had  left  her  clothes.  This  is  the  only  instance  whieh  I 
ever  came  across  of  a  woman  appearing  naked  in  the  street, 
although  most  travellers’  books  alwund  in  stories  of  women 
tubbing  in  public,  and  of  other  outrages  upon  decency.  Be 
it  remembered,  however,  this  was  in  a  most  out-o!khe-wav 
place,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  good  woman  miirh’t 
reasonably  expect  that,  the  men  being  all  away  at  their 
work,  she  would  be  as  free  from  the  profane  gaze  of  man¬ 
kind  as  Ladv  Godiva  ought  to  have  been  and  was  not. 
Her  shame  when  she  saw  me  knew  no  bounds.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  doctors  of  Yokohama  have  not  been  slow  to  find  out 
the  excellent  properties  of  these  baths,  and  I  found  estab¬ 
lished  there  tor  the  season  an  Italian  gentleman  and  his 
wile  —  rather  wild  ejuarters  for  a  daintily-nurtured  lady  to 
occupy,  the  only  thing  about  the  place  which  had  any 
affinity  with  Europe  l^ing  the  smell,  which  might  remind 
her  of  Aix-la-Chajielle. 

Not  far  from  Ashi-no-yu,  on  the  road  to  Ilakond,  half- 
hidden  among  the  brushwooil  and  long  grass,  are  two 
remarkable  monuments,  shajied  like  the  stone  lanterns 
which  the  Japanese  set  up  in  tlieir  pleasure-grounds  and 
temple-yards.  To  the  right  of  these,  near  at  hand,  is  a 
third  and  lesser  stone.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the  travel¬ 
ler  awondering  when  he  conies  upon  such  traces  of  man’s 
work  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  he  will  readily  luiess 
that  they  mark  some  famous  or  sacred  spot.  Tlie  two 
stones  mark  the  graves  of  the  brothers  Soga,  the  heroes  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  of  vendetta  in  Japanese 
history,  and  the  third  is  in  honor  of  the  woman,  'fora 
Gozen,  the  true  love  of  one  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1193  the  Shogun  Yoritomo 
went  out  to  hunt  on  the  moors  and  waste  lands  about 
Mt.  Fuji,  followed  by  the  flower  of  .the  chivalry  of  lie 
East,  his  train  being  swelled  by  a  great  company  of  camp- 
followers,  mimes,  jesters,  musicians,  and  singing  women. 
Among  the  nob'es  who  went  with  him  was  one  Kudo 
Sukdtsund.  Now  this  Suketsunc,  many  years  before,  hav¬ 
ing  certain  wrongs  to  avenge,  had  caused  the  murder  of  bb 
cousin  Sukeyasu,  who  died  leaving  a  widow  and  two  infant 
sons.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  the  widow  wished  to 
forsake  the  world,  shave  her  head,  •  and  enter  a  nunnerj-, 
but  her  father-in-law  prevented  her,  so  she  married  a 
second  time  one  Soga  Taro  Sukenobu,  who  took  her  two 
sons  to  live  with  him,  and  adopted  them  as  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  causing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  his  patronymic 
of  Soga.  Happy  as  they  were  in  their  new  home,  the  two 
boys  never  forgot  the  death  of  their  father,  nor  the  debt  of 
revenge  which  they  owed  to  his  murderer :  when  at  play  in 
their  earliest  childhood  they  would  make  figures  to  repre¬ 
sent  Sukdtsune  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  tortuc 
iiig  and  destroying  him  in  effigy,  nor  would  they  listen  to 
the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  their  mother,  who,  in 
despair,  sent  the  younger  brother,  Soga  Tokimunc,  to  the 
tenqile  at  Ilakond,  that  he  might  be  brought  up  for  the 
priesthood.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  lad  never  for 
a  moment  relaxed  his  purpose,  and  at  last,  when  he 
up,  and  it  became  time  for  him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
fled  secretly  from  the  temple,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Lord 
of  Odawara,  who,  taking  compassion  upon  his  orphan  state, 

ave  him  shelter,  and  allowed  him  free  access  to  his  strong- 

old. 

The  hunting  expedition  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  the 
opimrtunity  which  the  brothers  chose  for  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  murderer  Suketsund. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  fifth  month  there  arose  a  ^at  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  at  night,  there  being  neither  moon- 

•Th«*  nuniinf  Japan,  like  the  Buddhiat  monks,  ahave  the  whole  bewii 
hence  the  proverbial  ezprea-inn,  Hilni'd  ni  Kamiiiihi,  "‘To  askaniin 
for  a  hair-pin,"  equivalent  to  our  *•  You  cannot  draw  blood  iroin  • 
alone." 
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litrht  nor  starlight,  the  hunting  camp  was  shrouded  in  thick 
darkness.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  they  sought  the  place 
where  their  enemy  lay,  but  he  had  changed  his  abode,  and 
their  plan  would  have  miscarried  had  they  not  received  aid 
from  a  woman.  This  was  a  beautiful  girl,  called  Tora  Go- 
len,  the  inmate  of  a  pleasure-house  at  Oiso,  in  the  province 
of  Sagaini,  and  the  sweetheart  of  the  elder  brother,  Sukena- 
ri.  \l^en  the  two  were  in  despair  at  not  finding  Sukdtsunc, 
»nd  were  debating  what  they  should  do,  she  came  forth  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  place  to  which  he  had  removed,  and 
thev,  oveijoyed,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  Suketsune  lay 
fast  asleep.  Sukenari  stood  at  his  pillow,  and  Tokimiinc^ 
the  younger  brother,  took  his  place  behind  him.  ITien 
Sukt'nari  sicked  aside  the  pillow,  and  shouted  with  a  loud 
voice,  crying,  “  Here  stand  T,  Soga  Sukenari,  the  avenger  of 
mj  murdered  father !  ”  Suketsune,  aroused  by  the  cry, 
jumped  up  and  tried  to  defend  himself  with  his  dirk,  which 
lav  by  his  couch ;  but  the  two  brothers  fell  upon  him  with 
their  swords  and  slew  him. 

Having  now  satisfied  their  revenge  they  had  no  further 
wish  left  in  the  world,  so  they  determined  to  risk  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  slay  my  lord  the  Shogun  Yoritomo,  between 
whom  and  thuirown  grandfather  there  had  l)een  a  deadly  feud. 
Now  was  their  best  chance  of  success,  so,  brandishing  their 
bloody  swords,  they  rushetl  into  his  tent  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  guards  who  watched  over  the  Shogun  did  battle  with 
them  ;  but  so  desperately  did  they  fight,  that  they  cut  down, 
as  it  is  said,  more  than  filly  men  before  Sukenari,  being  tired, 
was  slain,  and  the  younger  brother,  Tokimunc,  was  pinioned 
by  a  page,  disguised  as  a  woman,  who  sprang  upon  him  from 
behind. 

The  following  morning  Tokimund  was  brought  before  tho 
Shogun,  who  examined  him  in  person,  saying,  “  Wherefore 
dost  thou  disturb  my  camp?  ” 

“You  were  my  grandfather’s  enemy,”  answered  Toki- 
immc,  unabashed ;  “  and  Suketsune  was  my  father’s  mur¬ 
derer,  so  I  h.ated  you  because  you  loved  him.” 

The  Shogun  was  pleased  with  the  youth’s  bold  speech, 
and  wished  to  spare  his  life,  but  Inubo  Maru,  the  son  of 
Suketsune,  prayed  that  his  father’s  muriler  might  not  be  left 
unavenged ;  so  Tokimunc  was  put  to  death,  being  at  the 
time  twenty  years  of  age. 

Now  when  Tora  Gozen  heard  that  Sukenari,  the  man  whom 
fhe  loved,  was  dead,  she  vowed  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  went  to 
the  temple  at  Hakond,  and  became  a  nun  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen.  When  she  was  quite  an  old  woman  of  seventv-one 
summers,  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  temple  at  Ivuma- 
no,  in  Kishiu,  but  she  died  by  the  road,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  clothes  she  wore  and  the  things  she  carried  with  her  on 
the  journey  are  still  preserved  as  sacred  relics  at  a  temple 
called  Jinguji. 

The  piety  of  the  brothers  Soga  in  avenging  their  murdered 
father  earned  for  them  a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  every  true 
and  loyal  warrior;  and  even  Yoritomo,  who  had  so  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  from  falling  a  victim  to  their  rage,  approved 
»hat  they  had  done,  and  caused  their  swords  to  be  laid  up  in 
the  temple  at  Gongen,  at  Hakone,  where  they  have  been 
carefully  preserved  by  generation  after  generation  of  priests. 
Their  names  live  in  history,  and  are  treasured  in  the  heart 
of  every  Samurai. 

Near  the  graves  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  figure  of  the 
Buddhist  god  Jizd  Sama,  graven  in  the  solid  rock,  as  some 
lay  by  Nature  herself ;  by  others  believed  to  have  been 
miraculously  wrought  in  a  single  night  by  Kobcklaishi,  a 
pnest  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  is  famous  as 
the  inventor  of  the  syllabary  known  as  tlie  I-ro-ba,  in  which 
M  assimilated  the  letters  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the 
^nji  or  Pali  characters  used  in  the  Buddhist  classics.  The 
image  is  rude  enough,  but  it  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  mountaineers. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  llakond  lake,  lying  like  a  sapphire  mirror 
among  the  hills,  unruffled  by  the  gentlest  semblance  of  a 
breeze.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  so  romantic  a  locality 
*ere  to  lack  the  ornament  of  some  old-world  legend.  There 
m  stale  told  of  a  certain  terrible  dragon  with  nine  heads, 
“*t  used  to  dwell  in  the  lake,  and  troubled  the  people  by 


raising  great  storms  of  wind  and  wave,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  would  appear,  and  carry  off  little  chihlren  lor  his  ft)od. 
But  at  last,  in  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  holy  priest,  named 
Mangan,  who  was  renowned  for  his  piety,  exorcised  the 
dragon,  and  by  the  aid  of  magic  arts  tied  him  to  a  tree, 
which  is  still  believed  to  be  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
punishing  the  monster  until  it  craved  partlon  for  its  misdools. 
When  the  fame  of  this  exploit  reached  the  emperor’s  e.ars, 
he  summoned  the  jiriest  Mang.an  to  Kiyoto,  but  the  goo<l 
man  died  by  the  way,  and  entered  peace  at  a  jilace  called 
Yanagori,  in  the  province  of  Xlikawa ;  so  his  pupils  brought 
his  remains,  and  buried  them  at  the  temple  of  Gongen,  at 
Hakone.  Every  year,  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  sixth  month,  the  eve  of  the  great  feast  of  the  temple, 
the  people  still  come  to  the  lake,  and  make  offerings  of  tbo<l 
to  propitiate  the  dragon. 

Of  course  we  went  and  visited  the  Temple  of  Gongen, 
that  ancient  fane,  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  men  dui'- 
ing  the  Dark  Ages,  including  Kobodaishi,  Jikakiidaishi,  and 
others,  and  were  shown  the  swortls  of  the  Soga  brothers, 
and  the  dirk  with  which  their  enemy  tried  in  vain  to  wan! 
off  their  blows,  with  other  curiosities.  Tlie  position  of  the 
shrine,  surrounded  by  lofty  cryjitomerias  and  looking  down 
uixm  the  lake,  is  most  beautiful ;  but  the  buildings  were 
gre.atly  damaged  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
lords  of  Otlawara,  and  have  never  been  restored  to  their  tbr- 
mer  splendor.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  temple  we  took  boat,  and 
so  came  to  the  little  town  of  Hakone. 

Situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  mountain-pass,  some  three 
thousand  feet  or  more  aliove  the  sea-level,  Hakoiu?  must  — 
until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  which  is  to  unite  the  two 
capitals,  Yeddo  and  Kiyoto  —  alwiiys  be  a  resting-place  of 
some  little  importance,  and  allow  a  number  of  innkeepers  to 
drive  a  thriving  trade;  but  until  the  year  of  grace  1868  it 
had  also  a  great  political  significance  as  the  barrier  of  the 
Tycoon’s  territory,  which  no  man  could  pass  without  a  pass¬ 
port  —  death  by  crucifixion  being  the  penalty  of  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  any  mountain-path.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town  was  a  guanl-house,  strongly  manned,  flanked  by  a  for¬ 
midable  stand  of  arms,  holding  spt'ars  and  hooks  and  fhe 
other  paraphernalia  of  Japanese  police,  on  passing  which 
every  person,  save  those  of  the  very  highest  rank,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  dismount  and  do  olxdsance  to  the  representatives 
of  Tycoonal  (wwer.  Tlie  guard-house  is  swept  away  now. 
together  with  the  other  encumbrances  and  annoyances  of 
the  obsolete  government,  and  men  may  come  and  go  as  they 
list.  It  is  more  convenient,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  was  a 
quaintness  and  picturesqueness  about  the  old  customs  which 
the  travellers  who  follow  in  our  steps  will  miss.  Now,  even 
the  old  costume  of  the  country  is  slowly  but  simdy  disap¬ 
pearing  ;  and  when  the  railroad  shall  be  an  acconqilishcd 
fact,  travelling  in  Japan  will  have  lost  its  charm.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  still  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  we  have  h  api'd 
at  a  bound  into  the  nineteenth  century — out  of  poetry,  into 
plain,  useful  prose. 

I  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Ilakoni^  to  my  great  regn*t ;  for 
I  should  not  soon  have  grown  weary  of  looking  out  upon 
the  lake  washing  the  grand  dark  hills  alxive  which  Alt. 
Fuji  raised  its  brilliant  cone  of  white  snow,  and  there  are 
many  nooks  and  hidden  places  among  the  mountains  cele¬ 
brated  in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in  fairy  tales.  Down  the 
mountain-pass  we  sped,  each  step  revealing  some  new 
beauty  :  now  a  natural  rockery ;  now  some  old  gnarled  stem 
of  cryptomeria  or  Scotch  fir;  now  a  thicket  of  Hame-coloreil 
maples.  It  was  getting  late ;  ami  travellers,  whether  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  bound,  were  hurrying  to  reach  their 
resting-place.  Even  the  coolies,  heavily-weighted  beasts  of 
bur.len,  were  putting  on  an  extra  spurt,  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  in  their  niarvellously-develojied  legs  shoeing  what 
hard  work  they  wen*  doing.  Tlie  shadows  had  lengthened 
and  lengthened  until  they  had  passed  away  altogether  (for 
we  were  now  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range)  by  tbe  time 
we  reached  Hata,  our  half-way  house,  a  village  of  hostleries, 
at  the  doors  of  wliicli  attractive  little  d.amsels,  attired  in 
tlieir  smartest  garb,  were  standing  and  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  shout  of  O  hniri  naaare  !  O  tomari  nnsare! — “Pray 
come  in  !  pray  rest  here !  ”  Resisting  the  inviution  of  who 
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knows  how  many  docoy-ducks,  I  entered  the  Jlonjin,  or 
chief  inn  of  the  village,  and  found  a  charming  apartment 
overlooking  a  garden,  the  fame  of  which  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  This  little  garden, 
fashionfd  around  a  real  waterfall,  which  was  tumbling  over 
the  most  picturesque  rocks,  is  the  very  ideal  and  dream  of 
Japanese  horticulture,  and  would  be  a  fitting  model  upon 
which  some  native  Lord  Bacon  should  write  an  essay. 
Nothing  more  trim  and  perfect  than  its  dwarfed  trees,  noth¬ 
ing  more  rugged  than  its  rockwork,  nothing  fatter  and 
larger  and  brighter  than  its  goldfish.  Above  all,  a  natural 
waterfall,  dear  beyond  measure  to  the  Japanese  landscape- 
gardener.  Tlie  honors  of  the  establishment  were  done  by 
()  Take  San,  “  Miss  Bamboo,”  a  nymph  who  would  have 
been  a  little  gem  of  beauty  had  her  face  not  been  marred 
by  a  most  undeniable  stjuint.  There  was  no  compromising 
matters  by  calling  it  a  cast  in  the  eye.  There  it  was  —  a 
s<{uint,  and  nothing  but  a  squint.  Besides  this  defect, 
for  which  she  was  not  accountable,  there  was  another, 
which  might  have  been  avoided — she  was  eaten  up  with 
the  itch. 

This  being,  in  some  sense,  the  turning-point  of  our  jour¬ 
ney,  I  gave  Shiraki  and  the  escort  a  feast,  which  they  had 
richly  deserved,  for  every  man  of  them  in  his  own  capacity 
had  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  trip  go  off  well.  When  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and  the  wine-cup  going  round,  we 
were  startled  by  a  clatter  of  clogs  in  the  garden.  Shiraki 
and  the  escort  jumjx'd  up  and  took  their  swords,  and  I 
made  ready  my  revolver.  Miss  Bamboo  and  another  girl 
putting  the  goldfish  to  bed  in  a  rock-covered  hole,  for  fear 
of  otters,  turned  out  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  our  alarm. 
Laughing  at  our  fears,  we  made  merry  until  it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed. 

Ocl.  14. —  Mist  and  rain.  A  pretty  ducking  we  got  as  we 
walked  or  rather  slipped  down  to  Yumoto,  tlie  place  which, 
as  I  have  said  above,  gives  its  name  to  all  the  hot-springs 
of  the  Hakone  mountains.  As  at  Miyanoshita,  the  chief 
tra<le  here  is  in  camphor-wood  boxes  and  marqueterie,  of 
which  I  bought  some  more  specimens,  and  having  found 
out  tlie  right  price  from  my  friends  at  the  former  place  I 
was  not  robbed.  Over  against  Yumoto  are  two  noteworthy 
hills.  Mounts  Ishigaki  and  Ishibashi,  *  the  former  the  site 
of  Taiko  Sama’s  head-tjuarters  when  he  attacked  Odawara, 
the  latter  the  hiding-place  of  Yoritoino  when  he  was  flying 
from  his  enemies  before  he  rose  to  power.  Here  is  the 
story. 

In  the  year  1180,  on  the  twenty-fourth  <lay  of  the  eighth 
month,  Yoritomo  was  encamped  on  Sugi-yama,  “  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Cryptomerias,”  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  house 
of  Hei,  with  three  thousand  and  more  warriors  at  his  back, 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  Yoritomo,  knowing  that  he  was 
out-numbered,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  but  in 
flight,  went  and  hid  on  a  remote  mountain  peak,  leaving  two 
of  his  lieutenants  to  turn  aside  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  llojo  Tokimasa, 
Yoritomo’s  father-in-law  and  most  trusty  friend,  went  and 
scoured  the  mountains  far  and  wide,  and  a  tlast  found  him 
hiding  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  Yori- 
tonio  saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  he  was  over¬ 
joyed,  but  Sanehira,  who  had  accompanied  Tokimasa, 
said  :  “  Truly  it  is  much  to  lie  thankful  for  that  we  should 
all  have  reached  these  heights  safe  and  without  hurt. 
Yet  if  we  remain  here  in  so  large  a  company,  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  for  us  to  escape  detection.  *Ix3t  iny  lord 
Yoritomo  remain  here  alone,  and  his  servant  Sanehira  will 
6nd  means  of  hiding  him.” 

This  counsel  seemed  good  to  them  all,  so  they  agreed  to 
separate  and  went  in  different  directions,  Sanidura  alone 
remaining  with  his  chief.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  men  of 
the  house  of  Hei  were  hunting  over  hill  anil  dale  seeking 
Yoritomo ;  but  one  of  their  captains,  who  by  some  means 
had  learned  Yoritomo’s  hiding-place,  being  a  traitor  to  his 
own  party,  declared  that  he  had  searched  Mt.  Ishibashi 
and  found  no  trace  of  a  human  being,  so  the  men  of  Hei 
spent  their  labor  in  searcliing  the  other  hills. 

One  day,  while  Yoritomo  was  lying  lost  among  the  rocks 

*  Ithigaki  ligDitle*  ttone-fence,  and  Jihibaihi,  stone-bridge. 


of  Mt.  Ishibashi,  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  ii<rure 
of  the  Buddhist  god  Kwannon,  and  stow,.d  it  away  in  a 
secret  cave.  When  Sanehira  saw  this,  he  wondered  anl 
asked  what  was  the  reason  of  this  strange  act. 

“I  lay  aside  this  sacred  image,”  answered  Yoritomo, 
“  lest  my  head  should  fall  into  my  enemies’  hands  and  tWv 
should  see  the  figure ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would  lauth  ^ 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Gen,  saying  that  I  am  brave  only 
because  I  trust  in  my  patron  saint.  When  1  was  a  babe 
three  years  old,  my  foster-mother  took  me  to  the  Temple  of 
Kwannon,  at  Kiyomidzu,  near  Kiyoto,  and  in  the  loving- 
kindness  of  her  heart  she  pr.ayed  that  I  might  prosper  in 
the  world.  Fourteen  days  after  this  she  saw  a  inarvelluiu 
dream,  and  she  gave  me  this  little  image  of  Kwannon  two 
inches  long  in  commemoration  of  it.  This  is  why  I  have 
treasured  it  ever  since.” 

Sr.on  after  this  the  others  returned,  bringing  with  them 
a  horse-load  of  provisions  which  they  had  received  from  die 
])ricst  of  Hakond.  Poor  food  it  was  —  monk’s  fare  —  ami 
they  laughed  as  they  set  it  liefore  their  lord ;  but  the  hun¬ 
gry  man,  be  he  lord  or  peasant,  values  any  food  above 
riches. 

Tliose  were  the  days  of  Y'’oritomo’s  deadly  peril ;  how  he 
escaped  from  the  toils  of  his  enemies  and  lived  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  East,  all  these  things  are  written  in  never- 
dying  history. 

From  Yumoto  to  Odawara  is  but  a  short  distance,  ami 
we  reached  our  inn  in  time  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Tlie 
rivers  were  so  swollen  that  tliey  could  no  longer  be  passed, 
so  we  had  to  wait,  chafing,  for  three  days  until  the  floods 
abated.  Our  route  back  to  Yeddo  was  along  the  giviit 
highway,  past  the  places  which  I  have  already  described: 
so  of  this  expedition  there  is  nothing  left  to  say. 


THE  BAL  MASQUE  AT  MI-CAREME. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  PARIS  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1870. 

I  AM  one  of  those  lucky  individuals  whom  chance  led  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1870.  1  saw  her  then  in  the  acme 

of  her  glory.  Never  had  there  been  a  warmer  or  finer 
season.  Never  had  the  vivacity  of  the  most  viv.Kious  of 
citizens  reached  a  greater  height.  Never  was  the  Carnival 
so  merrily  kept.  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  surrounded  by 
pure,  untainted  air,  not  a  thought  of  famine,  pestilence,  or 
the  enemy  without  the  gate,  disturbed  their  hilarity.  The 
only  use  of  the  paraded  troops  of  soldiery  was  for  reviews 
on  the  fete  days  at  Longchamps,  or  for  the  execution  ol 
manoeuvres  to  the  music  of  inspiriting  tunes  in  the  giiniens 
of  the  Tuileries.  All  was  tranquil,  and  though  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  Plebiscite  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  swell 
into  a  tumult,  yet  in  reality  it  did  nothing  more  than  add 

n nancy  to  the  daily  routine. 

t  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  on  the  contrast  presented 
to  me  as  I  walked  through  the  principal  boulevards  and 
Champs  Elysees  quite  recently,  but  merely  to  give  a 
reminiscence  of  my  former  visit,  and  a  description  of  a 
n:itional  orgie  which  is  not  likely  to  be  celebrated  with 
equal  magnificence  and  abundon  for  one  or  two  years  to 
come. 

The  Mi-Careme — or  the  day  on  which  Lent  divides— us 
as  I  suppose  most  of  my  readers  already  know,  a  great 
festival  in  France,  a  sort  of  “  halt-way  house  ”  of  enterton- 
ment  on  that  six-weeks  pilgrimage  of  our  annual  life  on 
which  good  Catholics  are  supposed  to  fast. 

Experience  has,  no  doubt,  proved  that  a  nation  of  so 
exuberant  a  temperament  as  the  French  is  unable  to  eMt 
for  forty  consecutive  days  without  an  interval  in  which  it 
may  legitimately  quench  its  thirst  for  excitement,  in  whid 
it  may  woo  its  darlinw  Terpsichore  without  scruple  of 
conscience,  and  in  which  it  may  act  up  to  its  motto,  “  Vne 
la  joie,”  without  a  visit  of  confession  to  its  priests,  jhc 
dissipation  at  Mi-Careme  is  even  greater,  and  wrtainW 
more  relished  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  than  the  Camiyai 
itself;  for  at  the  latter  the  people  join  in  the  festiviUos 
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with  the  deli''ht  of  a  well-fed  gourmand  at  one  of  a  series  of 
Ttckrrchi  dinners,  whilst  at  the  former  they  indulge  in  the 
rerels  with  the  same  keen  appetite  with  which  a  gourmet 
would  relish  a  feast  at  the  Trois  Freres  ProveiKjaux  after 
dining  for  three  weeks  at  a  Bouillon  for  fifty  centimes. 

I  had  the  good  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  in  Paris  at 
this  season,  with  two  friends  who,  my  juniors  by  three  or 
four  years,  and  fresh  from  college,  were  as  eager  to  be 
witnesses,  and  more  eager  still  to  be  partakers,  of  every 
prank  and  adventure  that  fortune  might  happen  to  throw 

in  our  way.  I  will  call  them  M - and  N - ,  and  beg 

to  intnxluce  myself  to  the  reader  by  the  name  of  the  un¬ 
known  X - . 

We  were  first  apprised  that  Mi-Careme  was  no  ordinary 
day  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  by  means  of  which  a  man 
in  a  balcony  —  opposite  to  the  room  where  we  were  break¬ 
fasting —  was  making  morning  hideous,  and  we  deputed 

_ (the  youngest  of  our  party)  to  obtain  fidl  particulars 

of  the  events  of  the  day  at  the  “  Bureau.”  This  task 

N - was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  undertake;  for,  I 

must  tell  you  that  at  the  bureau  was  stationed  a  young  lady, 
Touthful  in  years  and  prepossessing  in  appearance,  who  — 
though  supposed  to  be  engaged  uj)on  an  immense  book  of 
fiirures,  which  was  laid  out  ostentatiously  before  her — was 
not  loath  to  snatch  a  few  moments  from  her  calculations  to 

talk  with  either  M - or  N - ,  who  in  their  turn  were 

equally  pleased  to  “  air  ”  their  F rcnch  in  such  pleasant 
lociety. 

Mastjucrading  in  the  streets  during  the  day,  and  the  ball 
at  the  opera-house  at  night,  were  the  pith  of  N - ’s  re¬ 

port,  and  after  dtjeuner —  (second  de  jeuner  of  course)  —  or 
at  about  halt-past  one,  we  sallied  forth  from  our  hotel  to  see 

—  what  was  to  be  seen. 

We  passed  down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysdes, 
which  was  already  crowded.  All  Paris  was  out  of  doors, 
and,  with  eyes  turned  towards  the  street,  seemed  expectant 
of  some  great  sight.  We  waited  with  the  multitude  for 
lome  time,  but,  after  watching  a  rather  poor  procession  of 
people  dressed  up  in  grotes(jiie  costumes,  we  made  for  the 

Boulevards,  where,  as  N -  had  been  instructed,  was 

the  grand  rendezvous.  At  about  every  fourth  house  on 
our  way,  men  with  faces  purple,  and  eyes  watering  with 
their  exertion,  were  “  blowing  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new 

moon,”  as  M - expressed  it.  From  the  Madeleine  to 

the  Chateau  d’Eau,  every  balcony  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  street  was  thronged,  the  cafes  crammed,  and  the  foot¬ 
paths  choked  by  “  the  many-headed,”  all  waiting  to 
nee  the  fun.  The  fun  appeared  to  us  exceedingly  small 
and  totiilly  inadequate  to  the  number  of  persons  assembled 
to  witness  it,  a  mere  repetition  of  what  wc  had  seen 
already.  Occasionally,  carriages  containing  some  young 
people  in  tights,  and  men  in  masked  costume,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  car,  on  which  deities  were  personified,  —  Bacchus 
with  a  painted  face,  and  Venus  with  some  children  (carry¬ 
ing  silver-paper  bows  and  arrows)  lor  Ctipids,  being  the 
favorites,  —  drove  slowly  past,  and  then  a  crush  would  be 
made  on  all  sides  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  a 
murmur  of  applause  would  run  through  the  crowd.  But  a 
•mall  amount  of  sight-seeing  goes  a  long  way  in  Paris,  as 
any  one  who  has  noticed  the  immense  concourse  which  a 
Punch  and  Judv  show  will  draw  together,  will  admit. 

At  five  o’clock,  finding  that  the  gaycty  of  the  scene  did  not 
compensate  for  the  annoyance  of  the  crowd,  we  took  a  cab 
»nd  returned  with  the  string  of  carriages,  at  funeral  pace, 
to  our  hotel.  We  there  found  our  friend  still  busily  em- 
lopd  in  “blowing  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon.”  He 
ad  not  changed  his  position  in  the  balcony,  and  the  tunc 

—  a  sort  of  combination  of  a  bugle-call  and  the  ending  bar 
of  a  Gregorian  chant  —  had  not  varied.  I  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  wind  instruments,  but  if  the  exertion  of 
blowing  bcMs  any  sort  of  proportion  to  the  effect  produced, 
his  exhaustion  by  this  time  must  have  been  tremendous. 

1  suppose  it  does  not,  for  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  ap¬ 
pend  to  have  only  just  got  his  second  wind. 

But  that  I  may  not  weary  the  reader  with  uninteresting 
details,  let  me  at  once  proceed  to  the  grand  business  of  the 
day  —  the  Bal  Masque.  M -  asserted  his  right  of 
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tmm  to  make  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  the  bureau,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  agreeable  young  lady  that  to-night  the  whole 
of  Paris  would  be  dancing  somewhere ;  that  there  were 
private  ordinary  balls,  as  distinguished  from  bals  masques; 
private  bals  masques,  and  public  bals  masques  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  &c., 
&c.,  whilst  the  lower  orders  would  disport  themselves  at 
such  places  as  Tivoli  —  Wauxhall,  or  gardens  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  Cremorne.  She  further  told  him  that  cards 
for  a  private  ball  had  been  left  lor  us  by  our  neighbors  at 

the  table  d’hote.  M - ,  however,  replied  that  we  had 

set  our  heart  on  the  grand  public  ball  at  the  opera-house. 
The  young  lady  highly  applauded  our  decision,  said  wo 
should  find  it  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world,  and  declared 
she  would  give  her  eyes  to  go  too. 

My  friends  were  nothing  loath  to  acquiesce  in  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  for  the  nonce  good 
Catholics  who  had  fasted  for  three  weeks,  and  seconded  my 
vote  that  we  should  make  up  for  our  abstinence  by  dining 
together  in  a  recherche  manner  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

I  am  bound  to  say  none  of  us  spared  the  champagne, 
and  whether  it  was  from  the  e.\hilarating  effects  of  the  wine, 
or  the  prospect  of  so  novel  a  treat,  at  any  rate,  we  started 
olf  to  the  opera  at  midnight  in  the  highest  spirits.  We 
paid  ten  francs  each  for  an  entrance  (a  lady’s  ticket  is 
twelve  francs,  and  she  is  not  admitted  unless  in  domino) ;  a 
gentleman  may  either  go  in  evening  dress,  unmasked,  or  in 
costume. 

On  entering  the  door  which  leads,  by  means  of  some 
steps,  to  the  parterre  of  the  theatre,  a  spectacle  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  which  is  hardly  to  be  described.  Tire  pit  was 
boarded  over  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  stage  (a  strat¬ 
agem,  by  the  bye,  which  is  said  to  have  first  occurred  to  a 
Carmelite  friar  —  was  he  in  the  habit  of  attending  this 
pandemonium  in  mask,  I  wonder?  Frcm  what  I  saw,  I 
should  hardly  judge  it  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  and  cannot  but  regard  the  fact  of  his  apply¬ 
ing  his  ingenuity  to  such  a  purpose,  as  an  indication  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  holy  man  were  sometimes  riveted  with 
too  great  an  intensity  on  things  mundane).  We  stood  for 
some  seconds  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  tbe  sudden  change 
from  the  darkness  to  a  blaze  of  light,  by  the  crash  of  the 
music  after  the  comparative  quiet  outside,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene,  and  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  actors. 
Below,  wliere  the  dancers  were,  a  variegateil  mass,  contain¬ 
ing  every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  was  whirling  in  and  out  and 
round  and  round  like  the  ever-changing  pictures  of  a  kalei¬ 
doscope  without  their  symmetry.  Comic  figures  dancing 
fantastic  pas  seals  by  themselves ;  nymphs  in  short  dresses 
and  tights,  bare  as  to  their  arms,  and  just  a  trifle  more 
dc'colletees  than  would  perhaps  come  up  to  our  English  idea 
of  what  is  becoming ;  droll  military  men  with  gilt  helmets 
and  exaggerated  plumes  ;  boatmen  in  picturesipie  jerseys  ; 
young  men  dressed  up  as  ancient  satyrs ;  Nejitunes  dancing 
with  mermaids ;  gods  with  goddesses ;  bottle-noses  and 
funny  masks  everywhere.  In  one  quadrille  party  I  noticed 
personations  of  Bacchus,  a  chimney-sweep,  a  ghost,  and  a 
baboon.  It  is  “  the  thing  ”  for  every  mask  on  making  its 
entree  to  address  a  few  words  or  gestures  of  greeting  to  tlie 
company,  who,  if  his  “  get-up  ”  pleases  them,  return  his 
salutation  with  applause. 

What  struck  us  even  more  than  the  masks  of  the  dancers 
was  the  dancing.  No  meaningless  “  walking  through  ”  tlie 
quadrilles  for  them,  thank  youl  lliey  moved  with  deli¬ 
rious  joy  to  every  single  quaver  of  the  music.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  still.  The  girls,  with  their  arms 
above  their  heads,  swayed  and  bent  their  lithe  bodies  with 
the  motions  of  their  “  twinkling  feet,”  their  lips  smiling 
with  delight,  and  their  e^es  sparkling  through  their  black 
dominos,  like  animated  diamonds,  upon  their  happy  partners, 
who,  with  jumps  and  original  capers,  were  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  'I lie  thud  of  the  feet  in  concert  at  the  occasional 
clashes  of  the  band,  and  the  little  laughs  of  pleasure  as  the 
partners  caught  each  other  for  the  gallop  round,  gave  one 
some  idea  of  the  earnestness  of  their  joy.  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  such  universal  good  temper  and  high  spirits  in  so 
large  an  assembly.  Our  own  spirits  caught  tlie  infection, 
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tion  took  place  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty 
iicurate  translation  :  — 

“You  are  envying  vour  lucky  friend  with  the  ‘Dame 
Blanche,’ — is  not  this^  ”  she  asked. 

“No,”  I  replied.  “But  how  did  you  know  he  was  my 
friend  ?  Have  you  seen  him  with  me  V  or  have  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  you  before  any  where  ?  ” 

“I  have  seen  him  with  you,  but  I  knew  before.  You 
must  know  I  am  a  sorciere,  and  know  every  thing  1  ” 

“  In  verity  ?  Then  can  you  tell  fortunes  ?  ” 

“Certainly.  Shall  I  tell  yours  ?  ” 

“  I  should  like  to  Inive  faith  in  you  first.  Can  you  tell 
things  that  are  —  that  have  happened  already,  for  in¬ 
stance  ?  ” 

“  In  some  cases.” 

“  Then  tell  me  a  little  about  myself.” 

“  Give  me  your  hand.”  She  took  it  in  hers,  which  were 
small  anil  as  white  as  milk.  (I  began  to  feel  less  lonely 

than  when  I  was  watching  N - A 

“You  are  twenty-four  years  old,  par  exemple.  Your 
hirthday  was  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“True,”  I  saiil,  in  amazement;  “quite  true.” 

“  You  are  not  engaged.” 

“No.” 

“  You  live  at  Seaborough.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Your  sister  lives  there.  You  are  extremely  fond  of 
TOur  sister.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  in  still  greater  amazement.  I  hapyien 
to  be  far  fonder  of  my  sister  than  is  usual.  AVe  are  twins, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  it.  I  am  not,  I  need  hardly 
say,  a  Ixjliever  in  necromancy ;  and  the  mention  of  this 

Cicular  circumstance  by  one  whom  I  had  never,  to  m'y 
wledge,  seen  before,  puzzled  me  extremely. 

“  How  long  have  I  been  in  Paris  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  A  fortnight.” 

“  AATiere  am  I  staying  ?  ” 

“  At  the  Hotel  de  C - ,  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.” 

“Tell  me  the  number  of  my  room,  and  1  will  believe  in 

TOO.  .  .  .” 

“That  finds  itself  more  difficult,”  she  said,  smiling.  “Let 
me  look  into  your  eyes.” 

She  looked  into  my  eyes.  I  felt  uncommonly  like  Uncle 
Toby  when  the  Widow  AVadman  did  the  same  thing  to  him. 
She  still  held  my  hand  in  hers. 

“  Thirty-eight  1  ”  she  cried,  after  a  pause. 

“You  are  indeed  a  sorceress,”  I  replied.  “  Now  for  my 
fortune.” 

“I  can  only  give  you  the  general  circumstances.  The 
particulars  keep  themselves  secret.  You  are  rich,  and  will 
be  richer.  You  will  marry  one  who  has  not  much  money, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  hivppy  marriage.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  replied;  “that  is  quite  enough.  Do 
not  ™il  it  by  any  prophecy  of  evil.” 

“There  is  my  friend,  who  is  coming  to  take  me  to  sup¬ 
per,”  she  said.  “  You  will  come  too  ;  is  not  this  ?  ” 

1  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure.  The  friend  was 
a  merry,  jovial  fellow ;  and  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  supper 
more. 

“It  is  only  fair  you  should  take  off  your  mask  at  supper,” 

1 8M(1  to  the  mjrsterious  lady.  “  All  the  world  does  that. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  you  know  me ;  and  I  am  most 
curious,  I  confess,  to  know  who  you  are.” 

“I  would  not  take  it  off  on  any  account,”  she  answered. 

“  Nor  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  ” 

“  Nor  tell  you  who  I  am.” 

“Then  I  must  rest  content,”  I  replied ;  and  her  chaperone 
began  to  talk  about  the  “  Dame  Blanche,”  whom  it  seemed 
no  one  could  identify. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  we  returned  to  the  ball¬ 
room. 

“Let  us  see  how  your  friend  monsieur  the  dragon  carries 
n*niself,”  said  the  lady. 

"^^Tiy,  vou  know  every  thing  1  ”  I  cried, 
l^ers  besides  ourselves  had  taken  supper.  AVe  found 
the  hilarity  amongst  the  dancers  extreme.  The  “  Cancan  ” 
**•  raging  furiously.  Those  who  had  pretty  faces  had 


discarded  their  dominos  altogether.  AA’eary  nymphs  re¬ 
clined  on  the  benches  and  against  the  wall. 

But  where  was  M - V  It  was  some  time  before  I 

could  find  him  ;  and  when  1  did,  alas  I 

“  How  wort  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  ” 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  found  bis  tail  so  groat  a  burden 
that,  at  the  suggestion  (as  I  afterwards  beanl)  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  cut  it  short,  and  now  presented  a  similar 
apfiearanee  to  that  of  a  dog  or  cat  who  has  been  caught  in 
a  trap.  In  the  second  place,  his  scales  of  tinsel-pajier  had 
almost  all  come  off,  and  he  now  looked  as  unlicaltliy  and 
demoralized  a  dragon  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  In  the 
third  place,  the  perspiration  on  his  face  had  smeared  the 
paint  into  a  confused  red  and  yellow  tint  very  ghastly  to 
look  upon. 

AVe  were  bemoaning  the  draggled  condition  of  this  once 

debonnaire  monster  when  we  were  saluted  by  N - ,  who 

asked  us  in  a  piteous  tone  if  we  had  seen  “  L  i  Dame 
Blanche.”  It  seems  she  had  left  him  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  timnd.  From  the  dazed  look 
of  my  friend’s  face  I  rather  think  he  suspected  something 
supernatural  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  lady  and  her 
more  mysterious  disappearance. 

My  companion  and  her  friend  now  bade  me  good-night, 

and  as  the  ball  closed  at  five,  we  summoned  AI - ,  who 

was  nearly  dead  with  fatigue,  and  returned  to  our  hotel. 
*••*#•*** 

I  did  not  get  up  the  next  morning  (or,  rather,  the  same 
morning)  till  twelve  o’clock.  I  called  on  my  way  to  break¬ 
fast  at  the  bureau  to  ask  if  there  were  anv  letters  lor  me. 
The  young  lady  was  not  at  her  post,  but  as  d  knew  that  she 
kept  the  letters  concealed  beneath  her  book  of  figures,  I 
ventured  to  lift  the  ponderous  volume.  I  found  there  — 
not  a  letter  —  but  a  domino  I  ...  the  domino  of  the  petite 
sorciere  who  had  told  my  fortune  a  few  hours  ago !  I  knew 
it  at  once  by  a  tear  on  one  side. 

As  I  was  stiinding  with  the  mask  in  my  hand,  its  owner 
entered.  She  looked  first  at  the  domino,  and  then  at  me, 
and  started  —  and  then  blushed. 

I  felt  a  guilty  thing.  “  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
very  inquisitive,”  I  faltered.  “  I  found  this  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent.  1  was  looking  for  a  letter.”  .  .  . 

“  How  careless  of  me  to  leave  it  about,”  she  replied, 
stamping  her  foot.  “  However,  you  have  found  me  out.” 

“  Yes.  IIow  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  guessed  before.” 

“  Not  stupid  at  all.  Y^ou  have  never  come  here  to  talk 
to  me.  Your  friends  would  have  known  mv  voice  directly.” 
She  said  this  rather  n.‘pro!ichfully,  I  thougfjt. 

“  But  Monsieur  N - was  with  us  .at  the  last.” 

“  I  did  not  speak  after  he  came,  and  left  almost  directly 
afterwards.” 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  keep  it  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  Ah !  n'importe,”  she  said,  smiling,  and  with  a  coquet¬ 
tish  shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  My 
brother  knew  I  wished  to  go,  and  came  in  the  evening  and 
brought  me  a  domino,  and  took  me  under  his  protection. 
It  was  capit.al  fun,  was  it  not  'i  ” 

“  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  But  how  came  you  to  know 
so  much  about  me  ?  —  that  it  was  my  birthday  the  day 
befon*  yesterday,  for  instance  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  gave  your  friends  champagne  at  dinner, 
and  they  wished  you  ‘  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.’  ” 

“  AATiat  made  you  think  I  was  very  fond  of  my  sister  ?  ” 

“  Because  your  letter  yesterday  to  her  required  double 
postage.  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your  sister  to  write 
such  a  long  letter  to  her  in  Paris,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  do.” 

“  You  are  very  clever  indeed,”  I  replied.  “  But  I  fear 
the  fortune  you  were  kind  enough  to  foretell  for  me  will 
not  come  true.  I  am  not  rich,  as  you  said.” 

“  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  monsieur,”  she 
replietl,  making  me  a  courtesy. 

She  made  it  so  pndtily  th.at  I  took  her  hand.  “  May  I 
tell  you  your  fortune  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Merci  bien  1  mais  non  1  ”  she  cried,  drawing  her  hand 
away.  “  AV’e  are  no  longer  at  the  bal  mast^ue.  Aliens  I 
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Do  yea  not  see  that  Mi-Carcrae  is  over  and  it  is  Lent 
again  ?  ” 

Mademoiselle  was  right :  we  had  had  our  fun,  and  it 
was  time  to  put  by  the  toys.  Here,  too,  is  the  postman, 
with  a  letter  telling  me  I  must  be  back  to  my  work  in 
England  earlier  than  I  expected.  Well,  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  trip,  and  our  work  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

M - ,  who  is  to  be  a  smgeon,  will  walk  his  hospital  with 

more  energetic  strides  for  having  danced  as  a  dragon : 

N - ,  who  is  going  to  the  bar,  will  read  his  Blackstonc 

with  a  clearer  head  for  his  escapade  with  “La  Dame 
Blanche :  ”  Mademoiselle  is  already  adding  up  her  rows  of 
6gures  with  renewed  vigor  after  her  frolic;  and  I  hope 
mif  work  will  not  prove  worse  for  a  harmless  flirtation  with 
an  unknown  domino. 


THE  CALVARY  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PATTY.” 

1. 

There  is  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  the  very  charming 
fishing- village  of  Cabrin.  There  are  many  fishing-villages 
dotted  alons  the  coast  between  Honfleur  and  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Vire ;  but  some  of  these  have  grown  into  fashion, 
and  others  are  too  squalid  to  be  called  charming.  Cabrin 
is  already  beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  charms.  Parisians 
have  discovered  that  the  bathing  is  even  better  here  than  at 
Trouville  ;  and  in  the  autumn  months,  instead  of  the  pretty 
fisher-girls  in  their  quaint  striped  petticoats,  now  high-heeled 
dames,  with  parasols  and  many-colored  costumes,  walk  up 
and  down  the  Plage,  or  sit  under  a  pink-and-white  awning, 
knitting  and  flirting  in  the  shade. 

But  much  of  Cabrin  keeps  its  old  charm  —  that  special 
charm  of  freshness  which  much  contact  with  the  outer  world 
is  sure  to  destroy,  both  in  persons  and  places.  How  strange 
it  is  that  we  tjvke  such  pains  to  destroy  all  we  value  1  In 
this  age  the  old  recipe  of  “  a  little  wholesome  neglect  ”  seems 
forgotten. 

Madame  Robin’s  cottage  m;nr  have  been  standing  since 
the  days  of  Duke  William.  It  has  two  storys,  and  a  shin¬ 
gled  roof  which  time  and  weather  have  buft'eted  up  and 
down,  almost  into  the  line  of  beauty ;  in  its  hollows  it  shows 
brilliant  color  —  yellow  stonecrops  and  huge  green  house- 
leeks.  Here  and  there  vine-branches  strain  up  to  the  eaves 
and  reach  them.  Madame  Robin  has  had  these  trained 
round  the  upper  windows  ;  for  she  does  not  allow  so  much 
as  a  leaf  to  display  itself  on  the  bare  brown  stems  that 
make  a  map  of  the  whitewashed  walls  below.  Outdoor 
grap<‘S  are  of  no  market  value  compared  with  the  golden, 
dowuy-edieeked  apricots,  and  the  wealth  of  tawny,  green, 
and  crimson  plums  that  lie  basking  there.  It  is  not  a  mere 
straight  wall,  either;  the  parlor,  with  a  bedroom  atop, 
comes  forward  boldly  from  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  so 
leaves  a  snug  corner  on  each  side.  ITie  fragrance  of  the 
mignonette  comes  from  these  corners,  and  overpowers  the 
orange  t  tar-like  marigolds  behind ;  and  Ihe  wall  below 
the  a,  ricots  is  covered  with  jasmine,  like  silver  among  Uie 
dark-gnen  leaves.  There  is  an  entrance  to  the  cottage  on 
the  left  of  this  projecting  bit  —  a  doorway  with  osiers  arched 
over  it  to  lorm  a  porch.  The  lovely  leaves  and  tendrils  of 
an  imiiiCnse  gourU  lie  lazily  overthir,  —  so  lazily  that  it  seems 
as  if  they  are  basking  in  the  sunshine,  —  while  from  under 
the  leaves  the  turban-like  fruit  peeps  out. 

Madame  Robin  sits  in  a  high-backed  wicker  chair  just 
outside  this  porch.  She  never  sits  beneath  the  gourd  when 
the  turbans  have  grown  any  size,  though  her  factotum,  So¬ 
phie  Migneaud,  ridicules  her,  and  says  that  even  if  a  gourd 
did  fall  on  her  head  her  skull  would  prove  the  tougher  of 
the  two. 

“  Sophie  is  almost  always  right,”  says  Madame  Robin ; 
“  but  I  can’t  trust  my  head  to  an  almost :  she  may  be  wrong 
for  once ;  so  I  sit  outside.  ” 

She  sits  outside  now,  her  carpet  shoes  planted  firmly  on 
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the  slate-colored  path,  shrediling  lettuces  into  the  wire 
basket  on  her  knees.  She  is  hot,  for  the  sun  shines  full  on 
her  round,  fat  red  face,  until  he  leaves  his  reflection  there. 
Presently  she  leaves  off  shredding,  pushes  a  cap-string  over 
each  shoulder,  and  says,  “  Pouf  I  ” 

“Aha  1  ”  Such  a  shrill  pi[)ing  voice,  that,  though  she  is 
used  to  it,  fat  Madame  Ribin  gives  a  start  that  overtumn 
the  wire  basket  anil  scatters  the  green  shreddin^s  around. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  thee  it  would  be  too  much  in  the  sun  to  sit 
there,  my  friend  ?  The  salad  and  thou  will  be  baked  to"eth- 
er.  Allons  done  I  what  art  thou  al)out  ?  ” 

Almost  with  the  last  words  there  comes  suddenly  round 
the  comer  of  the  cottage  a  tiny  old  woman,  with  a  face  like 
that  of  a  brown  monkey ;  the  small,  black,  restless  eyes  and 
skinnv,  claw-like  hands  are  in  a  perpetual  quiver  of  motion; 
a  dark-brown  gown  fits  her  closely,  and  a  brown  gauze  cap 
comes  forward  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  black  velvet  band 
across  her  wrinkled  brown  forehead.  She  points  to  the 
scattered  lettuce-leaves  and  laughs. 

Miulame  Rubin  looks  uneasy. 

“Pick  up  the  salad,  Sophie.  Thou  knowest  that  1  sit 
here  to  wait  for  the  child.  She  may  come  any  minute.” 

Madame  Migneaurl  puts  her  head  on  one  side  and  smile; 
—  at  least  the  wrinkles  round  her  mouth  deepen,  and  her 
small,  black,  restless  beads  of  eyes  wink  repeatedly.  Her 
old  friend  and  patroness  is  a  perpetual  amusement  to  Sophie 
Migneaud.  “It  is  natural  that  she  should  this  day  try  to 
appear  dignified  and  wise,”  says  her  sarc.astic  companion, 
“  when  she  is  going  to  commit  so  great  a  folly.  Why  need 
she  take  Louise  home  to  live  with  her  ?  The  girl  was  dis¬ 
inherited  because  of  the  disobedience  of  her  parents.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  to  upset  plans.  My  Emile  would  make  a 
much  better  heir  to  Aladarae  Ribin  than  her  granddaughter 
will ;  or,  as  I  said  a  month  ago,  let  Louise  be  at  once  prom¬ 
ised  to  Emile,  and  then  the  aft'air  is  arranged.” 

All  this  to  herself,  as  she  picks  up  the  salad  with  her  nim¬ 
ble  claws  of  hands.  Her  quick  ears  hear  the  wheels  of  the 
diligence  before  the  sound  reaches  Madame  Robin.  Sophie 
Migneaud  has  resolved  not  to  sap  any  more  on  her 
nephew’s  behalf.  He  shall  speak  for  himself;  but  a  great 
dread  comes  upon  her  —  the  dread  that  even  now,  in 
this  short  journey  from  St.  Roque,  Louise’s  pretty  face  may 
have  gained  her  a  lover  —  a  lover,  too,  who  may  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  Madame  Robin  as  the  husband  of  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter.  The  brown  face  twitches  till  it  looks  uglier  than  ever. 
She  determines  to  make  one  more  appeal. 

“  My  friend,”  —  she  clutches  at  madame’s  ample  black 
sleeve  with  her  skinny  fingers,  —  “I  may,  then,  present 
Emile  to  Louise  as  the  husband  thou  hast  chosen  i  ” 

She  speaks  just  too  late  to  get  an  answer.  The  grand¬ 
mother  hears  the  approach  of  the  diligence,  and  scrambles 
to  her  feet ;  she  is  already  waddling  down  to  the  gate, 
with  the  reddest  and  happiest  face  im.aginable. 

Next  minute  she  has  flung  both  arms  round  Louise. 
Madame  Migneaud  can  just  make  out  a  flounced  white 
skirt  with  black  edgings,  and  a  straw  hat  lying  on  the 
grandmother’s  ample  shoulder. 

The  grimace  on  Sophie  Migneaud’s  face  is  not  pleasant 
to  look  at. 

“  Bah  t  ”  she  says  at  last,  and  she  looks  smoother  as  she 
says  it.  “  What  a  coward  I  am  I  I  am  a  match  for  any 
one.  Is  it,  then,  likely  that  an  imbecile  old  woman  and  a 
silly  simpering  schoolgirl  can  thwart  my  will  ?  They  shall 
for  it  if  they  try.  Chattering  fool  1  ” 
his  is  her  comment  on  the  shower  of  tender  petting 
names  which  Madame  Robin  lavishes  on  the  young  girl. 
Louise  hugs  her  grandmother  in  return  ;  but  she  gets  fire* 
at  last,  and  runs  up  to  Madame  Migneaud. 

A  tall,  sunburnt  girl,  with  a  saucy  nose  and  a  wide  month, 
a  few  brown  freckles  on  her  clear  skin,  and  bright,  laughing, 
dark  eyes,  she  comes  laughing  to  the  old  woman,  holding 
out  both  hands. 

“  Eh  bien,  Sophie  —  hero  I  am  again,  come  to  torment 
thee ;  and  this  time  I  am  not  going  away,  and  I  am  too  ^ 
to  be  whipped  or  locked  up ;  so  we  must  be  Inends,  thou 
seest.”  She  kisses  the  old  wrinkled  face,  but  there  is  no 
answering  smile  there. 
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“  Sophie  I  ”  —  Madame  Robin  had  gone  back  to  her 
tranlen-chair,  and  called  out  to  the  old  woman,  who  has 
taken  Louise  to  her  bedroom  —  “I  forgot.  We  must  have 
an  omelet  and  a  cake  for  supper.  Monsieur  Vermont  is 
coming.” 

The  little  black  eyes  looked  fierce  and  glittering.  “  Mon- 
licur  Vermont  coming  —  and  to  supper !  Ma  foi,  there 
has  been  already  trouble  enough  in  getting  ready  for 
Louise ;  and  when  I  asked  that  Emile  might  come  and  see 
me,  thou  hast  said  it  was  not  possible,  thou  must  have 
Louise  all  to  thyself.  Hein  1  ”  Aladame  Migneaud  came 
close  up  to  her  employer,  and  looked  compellingly  down  in 
the  unmeaning  broad  face. 

Madame  Robin  felt  a  little  frightened,  but  she  had  wits 
enough  to  know  that  Sopliie’s  wrath  could  be  turned  aside 
bjr  flattery. 

« Ah  9a  1  ”  she  laughed.  “  A  staid  old  bachelor  like 
Monsieur  Vermont  will  not  come  between  me  and  my 
child ;  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  at  Louise ;  but  with  a 
fine  tall  youth  like  Emile  it  might  be  different.”  And  then 
ihe  once  more  struggled  out  of  her  chair  and  rolled  into 
the  house. 

“  Monsieur  has  certainly  a  gray  beard,  and  he  must  be 
forty  at  the  least,”  said  Sophie,  thoughtfully.  “  Well,  if 
Louise  were  to  marry  him,  she  would  not  want  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  money  —  it  would  be  for  me  and  my  Emile.  But 
then  Emile  has  set  his  heart  on  Louise,  and  what  the  boy 
wants  he  shall  have.” 

Louise  was  not  in  a  mood  to  sit  quietly  beside  her  grand¬ 
mother.  She  was  so  very  full  of  happiness  that  the  blood 
moved  like  quicksilver  in  her  veins.  She  ran  all  over  the 
house,  praising  every  tiling  ;  and  then  she  explored  every 
nook  of  the  garden,  counted  the  peaches  and  gourds  and 
nectarines,  and  vowed  they  had  never  looked  so  promising ; 
finally  she  darted  like  a  sunbeam  into  the  little  dark  kitchen, 
and  startled  Madame  Migneaud  among  her  stewpans. 

“  Chut !  Thou  must  be  more  peaceful,  child.  We 
might  as  well  have  a  gale  6f  wind  in  the  house.” 

At  which  Louise  smiled,  noilded,  and  then,  8natchin<»  at 
both  of  the  brown  arms,  she  made  the  old  woman’s  elbows 
meet  behind  her  back,  and  ran  away  to  the  parlor,  scream¬ 
ing  with  laughter. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  her  grandmother,  kissed  her 
on  both  checks  over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  sat  down 
on  a  stool  at  her  feet. 

“  Bonne  inaman,”  —  she  looked  up  in  the  old  woman’s 
&?e,  —  “  why  dost  thou  have  that  grave,  solemn  old  landlord 
to  supper  the  first  day  I  come  home  ?  He  is  duller  than 
our  professor,  more  severe,  though  not  quite  so  ugly  —  at 
least  he  was  in  the  winter.” 

“Uglyl  ma  toil  Monsieur  Vermont  is  a  fine,  good- 
looking  man.  He  wrote  to  ask  if  he  could  speak  to  me  on 
business  to-night ;  but  he  is  nothing  to  thee,  my  child.” 

Louise  pouted  a  little. 

“  Sophie  wanted  me  to  ask  Emile,  but  I  would  not.” 

Louise  jumped  up  and  hugged  her  grandmother.  “  Thou 
art  an  angel,  bonne  maman  !  I  care  not  for  Monsieur  Vei"- 
mont,  but  I  detest  Emile ;  he  is  so  fat  and  stupid,  and  he 
has  such  round  blue  eyes  and  such  shining  red  cheeks  !  — 
and  I  lon»  to  box  his  groat  ears  when  he  looks  at  me.” 

“Chut!  young  girls  must  not  talk  in  such  a  way  when 
they  have  left  school.  Thou  must  like  every  one  a  little, 
my  child.” 

“Only  a  little?”  'The  girl’s  eyes  sparkled  with  mis¬ 
chief.  “  Shall  I  love  thee  only  a  little  then,  bonne  maman  ? 
And  when  I  marry,  shall  I  love  my  husband  a  little  too  ?  ” 

“  A  little  love  that  lasts  is  better  in  marriage  than  much 
which  changes  I  ”  the  old  woman  sighed.  “  But,  my  child, 
what  dost  thou  know  of  love  ?  No  voung  girl  should  even 
think  of  love  till  she  marries,  and  then  her  husband  is  her 
teacher.” 

“I  know  nothing  of  love,  except  that  I  love  thee,”  —  she 
hmaed  the  old  woman’s  hand ;  “  but  I  feel  it,  and  I  am  sure  I 
must  love  my  husband  before  I  marry  him.” 

“  Bah  1  bah  I  bah  1  ”  Madame  Robin  looked  disturbed. 


“  I  don’t  know  what  the  good  sisters  have  been  about  that 
such  ideas  get  into  thy  head.” 

“  Bonne  maman,”  —  there  w.as  a  sweet  earnestness  in 
the  girl’s  face,  more  charming  even  than  her  mischief,  — 
“  the  ideas  were  there  of  themselves.” 

Monsieur  Vermont  came  punctually  at  eight  o’clock. 
Madame  Migneaud  declared  herself  tired  to  death ;  so 
Louise  waited  on  the  supper-table. 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  at  her  and  thanked  her,  but  he 
talked  entirely  to  Madame  Robin. 

When  Louise  went  up  stairs  to  her  little  bedroom,  she  was 
no  longer  joyful,  or  even  happy. 

It  was  a  bare  little  room,  the  walls  whitewashed  ;  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  carpet  on  the  deal  floor ;  a  bedstead,  an 
armoire  which  served  as  table,  a  wash-stand,  and  a  chair, 
made  all  the  furniture;  the  only  ornament  was  a  black 
crucifix  beside  the  bed.  Outside  the  window,  on  the  ledge, 
Madame  Robin  had  placed  two  pots  of  scarlet  geranium  — 
“  to  keep  the  child  bright,”  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  round  her.  She  sighed. 

“I  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  sunshine  has  gone,”  —  she 
sighed  again,  —  “  but  it  seems  as  if  it  woulil  be  more  dull 
here  than  at  the  convent.  As  to  Monsieur  Vermont,  he  is 
a  stone.  He  could  not  have  taken  less  notice  of  me  if  I 
really  had  been  the  servant  of  grandmamma.  If  he  comes 
here  often,  I  shall  be  rude  to  him.  I  said  saucy  things  on 
purpose,  but  he  never  even  smiled.  He  makes  me  feel 
wicked.  I  am  silly  to  think  of  him  at  all.” 

She  began  to  brush  her  hair  impatiently,  but  she  could 
not  shut  Monsieur  Vermont  from  her  thoughts.  He  looked 
so  clever,  and  yet  he  was  so  silent ;  he  was  so  courteous, 
and  yet  so  horribly,  impassibly  grave ;  and  though  he  had 
not  spoken,  she  fancied  he  had  listened  to  all  her  nonsense. 

“  He  is  a  provoking  puzzle,”  she  said.  Her  face  bright¬ 
ened.  “  Well,  there  will  be  some  amusemeut  in  trying  to 
make  him  out.” 


The  room  was  full  <f  light  next  morning  when  Louise 
opened  her  eyes.  She  had  no  time  to  indulge  the  lazy, 
pleasant,  vague  sensation  of  wondering  where  she  was,  for 
in  an  instant  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  not  awakeneil 
naturally ;  some  one  was  knocking  at  the  door  —  steady, 
dull  blows,  repeated  at  regular  intervals. 

Louise  was  going  to  s.ay  “  Come  in,”  and  then  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  neither  Sophie  nor  her  grandmamma  would  have 
used  this  ceremony.  She  got  up,  wrapped  a  shawl  round 
her,  and  said,  “  ho  is  it  ?  ” 

“It  is  me,  Emile  Bibot,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  tell 
Ma’m’selle  Louise  that  her  grandmamma  is  ill  —  but  very 
ill  indeed.  My  aunt  cannot  leave  Madame  Robin,  and  my 
aunt  has  told  me  to  say  that  she  reejuin's  the  assistance  of 
ma’m’selle.  Will  Ma’m’selle  Louise  allow  me  to  express 
my  sympathy  in  her  sorrow,  and  my  devoted  wish  to  do  for 
her  all  that  lies  in  my  power  ?  ” 

Even  through  the  door  the  sentence  sounded  absurd  ;  it 
was  said  so  like  a  lesson. 

“  Thank  you ;  please  go  away  —  that  is  all  you  can  do 
just  now.” 

“  Oh,  how  detestable  he  is  !  ”  thought  Louise.  “  Even 
without  seeing  him  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.” 

She  dressed  quickly,  and  she  went  to  her  grandmother’s 
room.  She  hau  no  experience  of  illness,  and  she  went  in 
as  usual ;  but  she  stopped,  frightened.  Madame  Robin  lay 
very  still  and  white ;  her  eyes  were  closed. 

Madame  Migneaud  stepped  forward  before  the  girl  eould 
speak,  and  led  her  outside  the  door. 

“  I  do  not  want  thee  here,”  she  said,  “  but  down  stairs. 
I  have  sent  for  the  girl  Constance,  and  she  will  do  as  she  is 
bid ;  but  I  must  stay  here.  It  is  possible  she  ”  —  she  jerked 
her  head  towards  the  door  —  “  sne  will  not  recover ;  it  is 


Pale  and  scared,  Louise  went  down  into  the  parlor. 
There  she  found  tall,  blushing,  awkward  Emile. 

“  Ma’m’selle,  I  assure  you  of  my  sympathy,  of  my  devo¬ 
tion.  Will  not  ma’m’selle  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  prove 
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it  ?  ’  lie  spoke  as  if  his  mouth  was  filled  with  goose¬ 
berries;  he  had  already  upset  two  chairs  in  bowing  to 
Louise. 

“  Please  go  away,  then ;  I  want  to  be  by  myself,”  she 
said. 

Emile  got  redder  still,  but  he  did  not  move. 

“  On  the  contrary,  my  duty  is  to  stay  with  Ma’m’seUe 
Louise.” 

She  turned  away  to  the  window :  she  was  too  sorrowful  to 
argue.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  known  till 
now  how  much  she  loved  her  grandmother.  “  And  she 
may  die  without  ever  speaking  to  me  again  I  ” 

Along  the  window-ledge  was  a  fringe  of  fuchsias  and  nas¬ 
turtiums  ;  these  last  sent  trailing  yellow  wreaths,  backed 
by  the  exquisite  gray-green  of  their  leaves,  on  the  wall  be¬ 
low.  But  Louise  did  not  see  them.  She  leaned  her  el¬ 
bows  on  the  fringed  white  cushion,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Her  parents  had  died  when  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  she  had  been  placed  with  the  sisters  of  the  Convent 
du  Bon  Sauveur,  in  St.  Roque.  She  had  been  well  and 
kindly  treated,  but  she  had  always  been  longing  for  the 
special  love  she  had  lost  in  her  parents.  She  was  frank 
and  loving,  but  she  did  not  love  easily. 

She  st(X)d  crying  quietly,  resting  both  arms  on  the  cush¬ 
ioned  window-seat.  But  she  was  not  lamenting  her  own 
fate  as  a  desolate  orphan ;  she  was  thinking,  with  bitter 
heartache,  how  cold  a  return  she  had  made  for  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  lavish  affection. 

Madame  Migneaud  had  told  her  nephew  to  make  good 
use  of  his  time  with  Louise,  but  Emile’s  love  made  him 
timid,  and  when  he  saw  Louise  crying  his  hair  rose  on  his 
forehead  with  fright. 

“  Mon  Dieu !  She  may  faint !  ”  —  he  grew  pale,  and 
rubbed  his  clammy  hands  together  —  “  or  she  may  have  an 
attack  of  the  nerves.  What  do  I  know,  and  how  could  I 
tell  what  to  do  with  her  'i  —  and  if  I  did  not  do  just  the 
right  thing  she  would  think  me  an  idiot.  Ciel  I  It  is  in¬ 
supportable.” 

lie  grew  faint  as  Louise’s  sobs  grew  deeper;  at  last  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  stooj)ed  cautiously,  drew  off  his 
boots,  and  slipped  out  of  the  room.  At  the  cottage-door,  to 
his  discomfiture,  he  met  Monsieur  Vermont. 

“  I  hear  the  doctor  has  been  sent  for.  IVho  is  ill  in  the 
house  'I  ”  His  quiet  voice  brought  back  Emile’s  calmness, 
for  it  was  very  new  to  the  self-complacent  youth  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  he  liad  now  been,  by  the  idea  of  having  to  assist 
at  a  fainting-fit. 

“  Bon  jour,  monsieur,”  he  said.  “  It  is  Madame  Robin  ; 
but  my  aunt  is  with  her :  you  need  not  fear.” 

Monsieur  said,  “  'Tliank  you,”  and  then  stood  aside  to  let 
Emile  pass  out;  but  the  vouth  blocked  up  the  doorway. 

“I  wish  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle  Louise.”  Monsieur 
Vermont  spoke  as  quietly  as  ever,  but  he  moved  forward. 

“  Oh,  certainly  !  ’  —  Emile’s  round  colorless  eyes  twin¬ 
kled  till  they  looked  like  his  aunt’s  —  “  certainly  ;  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  monsieur  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Louise.”  He  turned  and  led  the  way. 

Monsieur  Vermont  was  not  so  tall  as  Emile  Bibot,  but  he 
was  better  built.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  youth’s  shoulder 
and  pushed  him  aside. 

“  I  need  not  trouble  you,”  he  said ;  “  I  want  to  see  this 
young  la<ly  alone.” 

So  many  words  came  spluttering  out  of  Emile’s  open 
mouth  that  the  sound  was  like  the  gobble  of  a  turkey-cock ; 
but  Monsieur  Vermont  went  straight  to  the  parlor,  opened 
the  door,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

“  I’ll  go  and  tell  Aunt  Sophie,  I  will  I  ”  spluttered  Emile. 
“  How  dare  he  shut  himself  up  alone  with  my  future  wife  ? 
Allons  I  I  will  make  the  aunt  send  him  away.” 

Louise  turned  round  from  the  window.  She  looked  sur¬ 
prised  when  she  saw  her  visitor. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  —  he  spoke  in  such  a  kind,  soothint^ 
voice  that  the  girl’s  tears  began  again,  —  “I  am  mucE 
grieved  at  this  sad  news.”  He  waited,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

“  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  I  think  your  grandmother 
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would  wish  you  to  consider  me  a  friend,  and  to  ask  me  for 
all  you  want.  I  am  the  oldest  acquaintance  she  has  io 
Cabrin.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  Louise  began,  in  a  formal  way, 
and  then  stopped.  “  Oh,  monsieur !  what  I  want  is,  to 
know  if  mv  grandmother  will  get  well,  and  to  be  with  her.” 
She  was  clasping  her  hands  now,  and  looking  in  his  lace 
with  eyes  full  of  entreaty. 

“  Have  you  ever  nursed  a  sick  person  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  No  —  oh,  no !  I  could  not  be  of  use,  but  I  could  see  her, 
and  she  could  see  me.” 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  grave.  It  seemed  to  Louise 
that  he  spoke  more  quietly  than  ever. 

“  I  will  speak  to  Madame  Migneaud.”  He  went  up  stairs, 
but  when  he  came  again  he  looked  sad  as  well  as  grave. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  said  impetuously''. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  patient,  ami  yon  must  not  jo 
into  your  grandmother’s  room.  I  trust  she  is  better.  She 
is  rousing  now,  and  any  sudden  excitement  would  lie  dan¬ 
gerous.  I  think  she  has  a  skilful  nurse,  and  you  may  cer¬ 
tainly  trust  our  good  doctor.” 

“  But  will  she  recover,  monsieur  ?  ” 

She  bent  her  eyes  so  searchingly  on  his  that  he  grew 
troubled. 

“  1  hope  so.  She  has  had  very  good  health  till  now,  and 
that  is  in  her  favor.” 

He  gave  the  girl  as  much  comfort  as  he  could,  and  then 
he  went  away. 

IV. 

A  week  passed.  Emile  Bibot  was  always  at  his  post, 
making  himself  more  and' more  necessary  to  Louise;  this 
was  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  his  own  attentions.  He 
was  persuaded  that  her  ungraciousness  was  the  result  of 
extreme  modesty.  His  old  aunt  confirmed  him  in  this  idea 
when  she  sometimes  left  the  sick-room. 

“  Bah  1  bah  !  ”  she  said ;  “  thou  oughtest  to  know  by  this 
time  that  when  a  woman  says  no  she  means  yes.” 

At  this  Emile  went  back  to  his  wooing,  but  he  began  to 
be  puzzled.  He  tried  to  believe  his  aunt,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  every  time  he  approached  Louise  her  llice  showed 
stronger  dislike.  Tlie  days  went  by,  dull  and  leaden. 
Louise  thought  that  the  flowers  had  lost  their  scent,  the 
fruit  its  downy  glow  and  color ;  jierhaps  her  eves  had  grown 
dim  with  constant  tears.  Tliese  days  would  fiave  l)een  too 
wreti-hed  to  live  through  without  the  visits  of  Monsieur 
Vermont. 

He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  when  she  was  alone.  He 
did  not  talk  much;  he  only  staid  a  little  time;  but  she 
grew  to  long  for  his  visits  with  a  feverish  expectation. 
“  There  is  such  comfort  in  his  smile !  ”  she  said.  She  was 
still  forbidden  to  see  her  grandmother ;  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  day  she  at  last  met  the  doctor  as  he  came 
down  stairs. 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  have  gocnl  news.”  He  spoke  in 
answer  to  Louise’s  eyes,  for  the  girl  kept  silence.  “  I  shall 
not  come  again  unless  I  am  sent  for,  mademoiselle;  my  pa¬ 
tient  is  better.” 

“But  may  I  go  to  her?  ” 

Dr.  Bernanl  Hesitated.  He  was  skilful,  but  he  was  very 
prejudiced  against  interference. 

“  Well,  she  is  but  weak.  If  you  had  been  there  from  the 
first  it  would  have  been  different.  I  think  you  may  be 
guided  by  Madame  Migneaud.” 

Monsieur  Vermont  earae  that  evening.  He  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  the  doctor’s  opinion. 

“  I  am  the  more  glad,”  he  said,  “  because  I  am  come  to 
say  good-by.  I  have  business  which  calls  me  to  Paris, 
and  I  should  have  been  unea^  to  leave  my  old  friend  so  iU." 

“  You  are  going  ?  ”  said  Louise.  Her  voice  was  hard 
and  choked.  She  was  keeping  a  sob  out  of  it. 

“  Yes ;  I  go  to-morrow.  Will  you  come  to  the  gate  with 
me  ?  ” 

He  walked  on  slowly  without  speaking.  It  seemed  to 
Louise  as  if  her  heart  grew  fuller  every  minute.  “  And  he 
speaks  so  coldly  1  He  cares  no  more  for  me  than  he  did 
that  first  evening.  But  he  has  been  so  good  I  ” 
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«  Goo<l-by.”  They  were  at  the  gate  now.  He  smiled 
and  held  oiit  his  hand. 

The  girl’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  She  pressed  his  hand 
between  both  hers. 

« I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,’  —  she  looked  up  sadly 
in  his  face,  —  “  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  1  ” 

His  features  suddenly  stiffened.  He  drew  his  hand 
sway.  “  Adieu,  mademoiselle  I  ”  and  then  he  passed  quick¬ 
ly  throush  the  gate. 

“  What  h.ave  I  done  ?  ”  She  blushed  deeply.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thinks  me  too  forward.” 

She  turned  to  go  back  into  the  cottage. 

Madame  Migneaud  stood  at  the  parlor-window. 

There  was  a  grin  on  the  sly  old  face ;  she  looked  more 
monkey-like  than  ever. 

“  So  monsieur  is  off  to  his  fair  widow,  is  he  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  brings  her  back  this  time  with  him  ?  ” 

Louise  felt  giddy,  as  if  a  prop  on  which  she  was  leaning 
had  suddenly  snapped. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Sophie  ?  ” 

“  What  I  say.  The  business  Monsieur  Vermont  has  in 
Paris  is  to  sec  a  lady  —  Madame  D’ Albi  —  who  is  going  to 
be  his  wife ;  that  is  all  I  mean.  Now,  if  you  will  sit  quite 
still,  you  may  go  to  your  'grandmother.” 

Louise  slunk  away.  She  was  cowed,  full  of  shame  and 
dismay ;  she  felt  like  a  thief.  What  had  she  been  doing  ? 
Counting  on  ilonsieur  Vermont’s  sympathy  and  friendship, 
when  he  could  have  no  feeling  for  her  but  pity.  Of  course 
every  thing  else  belonged  to  Madame  D’Albi.  “  And  I 
held  his  hand  in  both  mine  1  ”  said  the  girl,  with  a  hot  rush 
of  shame  to  her  forehead.  “  Oh  1  what  can  he  think  of  me  ?  ” 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  grandmother’s  bedroom  and 
went  in. 

The  pale,  still  face  lying  there  with  closed  eyelids  calmed 
her. 

V. 

Monsieur  Vermont  had  hecn  gone  five  days. 

Sophie  !Mi'j:ncaud  affirmed  that  he  would  not  return  for  a 
montli,  and  Louise  listened  with  a  kind  of  sullen  despair. 
She  saw  her  grandmother  eveiy  <lay  now,  but  she  was  never 
left  alone  with  her  unless  Aladame  Robin  was  sleeping. 
More  than  once  Louise  tried  for  mastery  over  Madame 
Migneaud,  but  she  was  too  helpless  to  gain  her  point.  She 
knew  she  could  not  manage  the  patient  by  herself,  and  so 
long  as  Sophie  came  into  the  room  she  would  be  mistress 
there. 

On  the  night  of  this  fifth  day  Louise  had  gone  to  bed 
more  cheerfully.  Emile  had  been  absent  all  day.  It  was  a 
relief  to  be  freed  from  his  silly  talk  and  foolish,  staring  eyes. 
During  the  last  few  days  he  had  grown  more  constant  and 
familiar  in  his  attentions,  and  Louise  had  tried  in  vain  to 
offend  him. 

“  I  believe  if  I  even  struck  him  he  would  persist  in  per¬ 
secuting  me  with  his  odious  compliments.  Oh,  how  I  do 
hate  him  1  ” 

She  sat  at  her  window  looking  out  over  the  garden.  It 
lay  flooded  in  moonlight,  which  shone  like  hoar-frost  on  the 
little  grass-plot.  Two  dark  lines  fell  across  this  brightness 
—  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  in  the  roa<l  beyond.  It 
iwmed  to  Louise  as  if  her  life  had  grown  into  a  hard,  dark 
line;  her  gran'lmother.an  insensible  invalid,  and  her  only 
companion  a  man  whom  she  disliked  and  despised. 

She  started  and  turned  suddenly  round  ;  the  room  looked 
inky  black  after  the  li"ht  on  which  she  had  been  gazing, 
but  she  was  sensible  of  a  soft  creeping  tread  getting  near¬ 
er  and  nearer. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  shrieked,  in  her  terror ;  and  then  she 
«w  Sophie’s  grinning,  ugly  face  close  to  her  own. 

“  Chut  1  for  shame  1  How  canst  thou  be  such  a  child  ?  I 
have  come  to  fetch  thee,  Louise ;  thy  grandmother  is  dying, 
and  she  hits  asked  for  thee.” 

The  ague-like  terror  which  had  seized  the  girl  returned ; 
™  caught  at  Sophie’s  arm  as  she  followed  her.  Madame 
Miraeaud  went  on  silently  to  the  sick-room. 

Louise  was  startled  to  find  this  full  of  light.  Madame 
“Obin  sat  up  in  her  bed,  propped  by  pillows ;  her  eyes  were 


open,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  face.  The  girl  Constance 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  room,  her  round  eyes  full  of  wonder, 
and  near  M.adame  Robin  was  Emile  Bibot.  His  back  was 
towards  the  door,  but  Madame  Migneaud  led  Louise  up  be¬ 
side  him. 

The  girl  went  on  till  she  was  close  to  her  grandmother. 
She  thought  death  would  be  different  from  this.  She  had 
never  seen  it,  but  she  had  pictured  it  as  something  terrible 
and  awful.  She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  old  woman’s 
flushed  cheek. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ”  Madame  Robin’s  voice  sounded  hoarse, 
and  her  words  came  indistinctly. 

“  It  is  Louise.  Thou  hast  something  to  say  to  her,  old 
friend.” 

Madame  Migneaud  pushed  Louise  aside,  and  bent  closely 
over  the  sick  woman.  She  said  something  else,  which 
Louise  could  not  hear;  but  she  heanl  her  grandmother’s 
answer,  “Yes,  yes  —  it  shall  be  so;”  and  she  saw  the  dull 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  her. 

Hitherto  all  had  seemed  to  the  girl  like  a  strange  dream, 
in  which  she  was  taking  a  part  against  her  will ;  but  what 
came  now  was  stranger  still. 

“  Give  her  your  hand,”  whispered  the  old  Migneaud. 
And  as  Louise  obeyed  she  felt  the  sick  woman’s  clammy 
fingers  closing  round  hers,  and  then  both  hands  were  in  the 
clasp  of  Emile  Bibot.  It  seemed  as  if  he  extricated  her 
hand  from  her  grandmother’s,  and  kept  it  fast  in  his.  But 
those  dull  eyes  never  left  hers;  they  seemed  to  fascinate 
and  hold  her  powerless.  Again  Madame  Migneaud’s  head 
bent  closely  over  the  sick  woman. 

“  Promise,”  said  the  broken  voice  of  the  dying  woman ; 
and  the  eyes  seemed  to  enforce  the  word. 

“  I  promise.”  And  then  Emile’s  fingers  pressed  hers  yet 
more  tightly ;  and  with  a  sharp,  sudden  cry,  Louise  broke 
the  spell  that  held  her. 

“  No  I  no  1  ”  she  called  out  loudly,  in  her  terror.  “  I  did 
not  mean  it !  I  promise  nothing  1  ” 

“  You  are  too  late.”  Emile  pointed  to  Madame  Robin. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  face  looked  set.  “  You  can¬ 
not  break  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  woman.” 

“  She  is  not  dying !  She  will  live  !  ”  Louise  flung  her¬ 
self  forward ;  but  Emile  dragged  her  from  the  bed. 

“  Silence  1  ”  —  Madame  Migneaud’s  voice  was  solemn  now 
—  “  she  is  dead  1  ” 

VI. 

AVhen  Louise  awoke,  she  found  herself  lying,  dressed, 
outside  her  own  bed.  A  coverlet  and  some  shawls  had 
been  thrown  over  her.  She  could  not  remember  how  she 
came  there.  And  as  she  lay,  trying  to  recall  the  strange, 
unreal  scene  she  had  acted  in,  it  seemed  to  her  that  after 
Madame  Migneaud’s  last  words,  she  must  have  lost  her 
senses  ;  she  could  not  rememVwr  any  thing. 

She  was  tired  and  unrefreshed.  She  bathed  her  aching 
eves,  and  then  she  listened.  “  Surely  it  must  be  very  early.” 
’fhe  morning  was  dim  and  cloudy ;  she  could  not  hear  a 
sound  in  the  house ;  and  the  girl  Constance  always  came  at 
six  o’clock,  and  stumped  about  in  her  sabots  over  the  tiled 
kitchen-floor. 

The  silence  seemed  strangely  awful.  There  was  not  even 
a  bird  twittering  under  the  eaves  —  only  in  the  far-off  dis¬ 
tance,  the  low  laming  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore. 

With  a  deadly  sickness  at  her  heart,  it  came  to  Louise 
that  she  was,  indeed,  alone  forevermore  —  alone,  too,  in 
the  power  of  Sophie  Migneaud  and  of  Emile ;  and  with  this 
came  a  distinct  remembrance  of  her  promise.  A  wild 
terror  seized  her. 

“  Oh  1  who  can  save  me?  ”  Her  only  friend  was  far  away. 

She  stood  thinking,  or  trying  to  think  —  for  terror  was 
growing  too  strong  tor  thought  to  be  connected.  She  must 
run  away  at  once  out  of  that  dreadful  house,  before  she  was 
a  prisoner  in  it.  It  seemed  to  her,  just  then,  that  Madame 
Migneaud  had  power  to  make  her  do  any  thing.  How  else 
had  she  spoken  those  words  last  night  ?  She  caught  up  her 
shawl;  she  was  looking  for  her  hat,  when  a  slight  sound 
roused  her. 

In  fresh  terror  she  drew  the  shawl  over  her  head,  and 
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crept  softly  out  of  her  room.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
silence  of  death  in  the  house.  A  shuddering  sob  burst  from 
Louise.  Spite  of  her  fear,  it  was  very  hard  to  forsake  her 
grandmother.  But  she  hurried  on  down  the  stairs,  out  of 
Uie  door  —  which  was  always  left  unbarred,  that  Constance 
might  get  in  easily  —  at  last  throu'ih  the  gate.  AVhich  way 
now?  The  one  road  led  into  Cabrin,  tlie  other  to  St. 
Koque. 

“  The  good  sisters  will  shelter  me,”  she  said ;  and  she  ran 
oft'  towards  the  ci  y,  as  if  Emile  were  pursuing  her. 

She  was  out  of  breath,  at  last,  and  she  paused  to  rest. 
She  had  left  the  coitage  and  all  trace  of  Cabrin  lar  behind. 
Before  her  stretched  the  road,  like  a  shining  yellow  riblwn, 
with  dusty  banks  on  either  side.  Some  way  aliead,  on  the 
right,  the  bank  rose  in  height  till  it  looked  down  on  the 
roa<l  below  —  a  steep  knoll,  from  which  rose  a  towering 
crucifix. 

“  I  shall  feel  safer  beside  that,”  she  said. 

By  the  time  Louise  reached  the  Calvary  she  was  quite 
exhausted.  She  knelt  reverently  towards  the  Calvary,  and 
tlien  a  new  thought  came. 

“  Why  do  I  go  on  to  St  Roc^ue  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Tlie 
good  sisters  think  much  of  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Sebastian. 
iTie  dear  suft'ering  Jesus  will  be  more  pitiful  than  even  the 
good  sisters  1  ” 

She  clambered  up  the  steep  bank  to  the  paved  ledge 
atop,  and  then  mounted  the  night  of  stone  steps  to  the 
Calvary.  The  steps  were  worn  and  uneven  with  the 
tread  of  heavy-hearted  souls,  who  brought  their  griefs  to 
the  Calvary  of  St.  Sebastian. 

VII. 

While  she  knelt,  Louise’s  heart  grew  hushed,  as  if  a 
cool  hand  were  laid  on  the  burning,  throbbing  pain  there. 
Her  wild  terror  calmed.  Why  had  she  so  despaired  ? 
Sophie  and  Emile  could  not  make  her  marry  against  her 
will.  She  need  only  be  firm  and  patient,  and  all  would  be 
well.  She  rose  from  her  knees  as  she  heard  footsteps  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  paved  leclge.  She  looked  quickly  over  her 
sh<iulder.  Her  shawl  fell  back.  It  was  Monsieur  Vermont, 
and  he  saw  her. 

Monsieur  Vermont  was  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  in 
his,  his  face  full  of  eager  ({uestion,  and  yet  Louise  was 
stricken  with  a  sudden  dumbness. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  Alad.amc  D’Albi  stood  between 
her  and  her  frientl.  \N’hat  interest  could  he  feel  in  her 
now  ?  Ah  1  what  intert'st  had  he  ever  felt  in  her  ?  But 
Moiisieuf  Vermont’s  tlirect  question  roused  her  :  — 

“  Why  are  you  here,  and  at  tliis  early  hour,  my  child  ?  ” 
He  hehl  her  hand  fast,  though  she  tried  to  draw  it  away. 
’I'he  wild  look  in  her  eyes  startled  him. 

“I  —  I  came  away  —  I  am  so  unhappy  I  ”  —  She  hesitat¬ 
ed.  “  Grandmamma  died  last  night,  and  I  must  go  back 
to  the  convent.” 

“  Why  should  you  go  hack  ?  ”  He  spoke  sternly.  It 
was  tlie  best  means  he  could  have  taken  to  call  back  her 
scattered  wits. 

“  I  cannot  ”  —  She  stopped,  and  blushed  painfully. 

“  Tell  me  why  not ;  or  is  it  because  of  your  engagement 
to  Monsieur  Bibot?  ” 

“  I  am  not  engageil.”  Louise  drew  her  hantl  away  in 
proud  anger.  “  Listen,  monsieur,  and  tell  me  if  this  is  a 
promise.  I  detest  Emile,  and  he  has  always  known  that  I 
detest  him  ;  but  last  night  Sophie  came  and  fetched  me  to 
my  grandmother,  who  was  dying.  Oh,  monsieur,  I  did  not 
tliink  it  was  so  near.  Somehow  my  hand  was  put  in 
Emile’s  hand,  and  1  said,  ‘  I  promise ;  ’  hut  next  moment  I 
denied  it,  and  then  she  died,  and  1  don’t  remember  any 
thing  more.”  ' 

Monsieur  Vermont’s  face  had  grown  sterner  yet,  and 
IxMiise  stood  trembling  before  him. 

At  last  she  could  not  bear  the  suspense.  “  Do  not  tell 
me  it  is  a  promise,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  to  break  it,”  she  said, 
wildly.  “  I  must  be  sinful,  then,  for  I  will  never  marry 
Emile.” 

She  looked  up  full  of  fear,  but  the  sternness  had  left 
Monsieur  Vermont’s  face.  A  bright  smile  shone  over  it. 
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“  I  believe  this  has  been  a  trick,”  he  said,  “  a  wicked 
tri'  k;  and  I  think  Madame  Rubin  may  be  livinv  stilL 
Calm  yourself,  my  Louise ;  you  are  not  bound  by  such  a 
promise  as  this.  And  Emile  cannot  have  you,  for  I  want 
you  myself.” 

“  You  —  but  you  are  promised ;  ”  and  then  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

“  I  suppose  Madame  Migneaud  told  you  so  ?  But  you 
have  more  trust  in  me  than  in  Sophie  Migneaud,  mr 
child  ?  ” 

He  drew  her  hands  gently  away  from  her  face,  and  kissed 
her  blushing  forehead. 

It  was  as  Monsieur  Vermont  had  suspected.  When  the 
doctor  saw  Madame  Robin,  he  declared  that  she  had  been 
thrown  into  a  deep  sleeji  by  an  overdose  of  the  opiates 
which  Madame  Migneaud  had  been  intrusted  with  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  use,  and  thus  the  little  scene  which  had  so  terri¬ 
fied  Louise  had  been  contrived  to  work  u[ion  her  feelings. 
Madame  Migneaud  and  her  nephew  had  to  leave  Cabrin  in 
hot  haste ;  for  it  began  to  be  hinted  that  but  for  Monsieur 
Vermont’s  timely  return  Madame  Robin  might  not,  after 
all,  have  recovered. 

She  is  alive  and  well  now,  but  she  has  forsaken  the  little 
whitewashed  cottage,  and  lives  with  her  grandchild  in  a 
large  and  pleasant  chateau  farther  inland.  She  still  siti 
out  in  the  sunshine.  She  is  very  hajijiy  here,  and  takes 
the  salad  under  her  special  care ;  and  she  spoils  Monsieur 
Vermont’s  and  Louise’s  children  to  her  heart’s  content. 
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In  one  of  the  murkiest  streets  of  Paris  there  lives  a 
soothsayer  who  is  descended  from  the  great  Nostradamus 
who  predicted  such  strange  things  to  Catherine  of  Medici; 
nay,  if  one  were  to  lielieve  his  neighbors,  he  is  perhaps  that 
famous  wizard  in  person.  For  a  fee  which  is  not  excessiv* 
this  mysterious  man  will  kindly  allow  one  a  glimpse  of  thing's 
that  will  be  wrilten  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  underground. 
We  have  laid  a  stress  on  the  word  icfitten,  for  M.  Nostra¬ 
damus’s  power  does  not  c.\tend  to  things  to  be  said  or  done, 
it  is  simply  the  gift  of  being  able  to  reail  in  the  Ixioks  and 
newspapers  of  the  future.  Thus,  when  he  desires  to  know 
what  will  have  become  of  England  in  a  hundred  years 
hence,  he  evokes  the  Pall  Mall  (iazelleoi  the  ‘iOthorSothof 
February,  15)72 ;  when  he  feels  curious  as  to  the  fateof  France, 
he  calls  for  the  Journal  dex  De  liais  of  the  same  dates.  A 
few  nights  ago  three  eminent  Frenchmen,  feeling  concerned 
about  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  country’s  affairs,  and 
having  heard  of  M.  Nostradamus’s  seercraft,  resolved  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  as  ten  o’clock  struck  at  the  church 
adjoining  M.  Nostradaimis’s  residence,  the  three  gentlemen 
knocked  at  his  door.  They  were  —  a  very  famous  states¬ 
man,  a  general  no  less  famous,  especially  with  his  pen;  and 
a  veteran  journalist,  who  has  publicly  prided  himself  uwn 
having  an  idea  a  day,  though  he  has  omitted  to  say  wheuiir 
these  ideas  are  always  good  ones.  Tlie  soothsayer,  not 
expecting  visitors  at  that  late  hour,  opened  to  the  p^j 
himself;  but  being  a  man  of  courtly  ways,  notwithstandin;; 
his  wisdom,  he  no  sooner  heard  the  errand  on  which  th« 
c.allers  were  bent  than  he  bowed  gravely  and  requested 
them  to  walk  in.  They  followed  him,  and  were  introduced 
into  a  chamber  plainly  furnished,  and  with  nothing  remark¬ 
able  about  it  save  a  glass  cage  on  the  table,  cont.ainin^a 
toad.  This  toad  was  very  remarkable,  being  five  times  tki 
size  of  ordinary  members  of  his  race.  The  proceedin;:s 
having  commenced  with  the  payment  of  fees,  “  I  must  pn- 
mise,”  said  M.  Nostradamus,  “  that  tlie  jxiwer  I  wield  is  not 
mine  but  that  toad’s.  He  is  a  toad  who  sojourned  durini 
two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  at  the  smallest  computa¬ 
tion,  in  a  stone  of  tlie  lesser  Pyramid.  Such  as  you 
him,  he  was  extricated  from  his  eonfinement  by  a  soldier  of 
Bonaparte’s  army  in  1799,  and  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  mon¬ 
ey  to  Mile.  Lenormand,  prophetess  to  the  Empress  Jo^ 
ptiine,  from  whom  I  had  him  after  he  had  predicted,  mth 
striking  accuracy,  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  which  he  had 
read  in  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Miscrables  ”  fifty  years  bclorc 
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publication.  “  And  can  he  read  every  thing  ?  ”  asked  the 
eminent  journalist,  n.uch  interested.  “  Every  thing,”  an¬ 
swered  the  soothsayer;  and  saying  this,  he  opened  the 
life’s  door,  upon  which  the  toad  hopped  out  and  stationed 
himself  on  a  clean  ream  of  foolscap  close  to  a  miniature 
inkstand  and  a  small  bundle  of  crowijuills.  “  The  toad’s 
way,”  proceeded  the  soothsayer,  “  is  to  read  in  the  books  of 
the  future  which  are  invisible  to  us,  and  to  make  copies  of 
the  extracts  retjuired  of  him  with  one  of  those  crow-quills. 
He  writes  an  excellent  hand.”  And  as  he  spoke  the  toad 
drew  one  of  the  quills  from  the  bundle,  and  tried  the  nib  of 
it  oD  the  table-<doth ;  then  he  displayed  himself  sprawling- 
wise  on  the  foolscap  in  a  convenient  attitude  for  writing, 
tod  croaked  to  intimate  that  he  was  ready.  “  E.xeuse  me  — 
one  moment,”  interposed  the  journalist,  at  this  juncture  ; 
“do  you  know  who  we  are?”  “I  have  fh.at  honor,”  an¬ 
swered  the  soothsayer,  bowing.  “Well,  then,”  replied  the 
journalist,  “  1  hope  you  —  that  is.  Monsieur  the  Toad  — 
will  see  the  necessity  of  reading  in  none  but  very  trust¬ 
worthy  histories.  We  wish  to  hear  the  relation  of  this 
rear's  events  treated  by  the  best  historian  of  fifty  ^’ears 
leuce ;  but,  mind,  he  must  be  the  very  best.”  “  Certainly,” 
rejoined  the  soothsayer,  “  but  I  may  say  in  a  general  man¬ 
ner  that  the  historians  of  the  future  will  be  more  accurate 
than  those  of  our  day.  The  bitter  experience  we  have 
vained  by  following  the  counsels  of  writers  who  have  studied 
only  to  Hatter  our  national  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth  ” 
—  But  here  he  stopped,  for  the  eminent  statesm  in,  grow¬ 
ing  very  red,  was  making  a  violent  use  of  his  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief;  seeing  which,  the  soothsayer  colored  at  his  own 
lapsus  lingiioe,  and  called  hastily  u[>ou  the  toad  to  do  his 
duty.  For  the  next  half-hour  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
rhythmical  crackle  of  the  crow-quill  on  the  foolscap,  with 
occasional  interruptions  when  the  toad  dipjicd  his  pen  in 
the  inkstand  or  paused  to  make  a  comma  or  a  full  stop ;  for 
he  was  very  particular  in  his  punctuation.  When  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  page  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  hopped 
back  into  his  cage.  The  soothsayer  took  up  the  paper, 
and  one  might  have  heard  a  gnat  fly  as  he  cleared  his 
tliroat  and  began  :  — 

“  At  that  time  France,  feeling  tired  of  being  kicked  about 
like  a  football  between  contending  factions,  and  having  had 
enough  of  the  rule  of  superannuated  statesmen,  the  squab¬ 
bles  of  incompetent  generals,  and  the  inflated  parado.xes  of 
ignorant  journalists,  took  a  great  resolution.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whence  this  resolution  sprang,  but  soon  the  conviction 
flew  from  town  to  village  and  from  village  to  city  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  putting  an  cud  once  and  for  all  to 
discussions  concerning  who  should  rule,  and  how  he  should 
rule.”  “'Dial’s  what  I  have  said  long  ago,”  interrupted  the 
statesman.  “'l  declared  in  the  tribune  only  yesterday  that 
if  they  would  leave  it  all  to  me  ”  —  “  ifush  I  ”  chorused 

the  general  and  the  journalist ;  and  the  soothsayer  contin¬ 
ued  :  “  Instantly,  and  as  though  by  magic,  committees  were 
formed  in  every  commune  to  elect  delegates  to  the  towns, 
who  in  their  turn  nominated  deputies  to  the  cities,  who  in 
their  turn  appointed  a  National  Committee  of  Twelve,  who 
were  empowered  to  award  the  Government  of  France  on 
the  scaled  tender  system  to  the  pretender  who  should  make 
the  most  satisfactory  bid,  and  bind  himself  to  accept  all  the 
reciprocal  conditions  which  the  National  Committee  should 
lay  down.  Proclamations  to  this  effect  were  posted  on  all 
the  dead  walls  of  the  country,  heralds  were  despatched  into 
the  highways  to  convoke  all  pretenders  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  Palais  d’Industrie,  Paris,  with  their  sealed  tenders, 
on  a  certain  day ;  and,  pending  the  final  result,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  vested  in  the  Committee  itself,  which  was  in- 
•tructed  to  rule  on  liberal  principles,  but  instantly  to  lock 
up  any  journalist  who  made  objections.”  “  I  protest  against 
that  arrangement,”  exclaimed  the  eminent  journalist  hotly  ; 
“  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  certainly  make  objections.” 
“  Pardon  me,”  observed  the  soothsayer,  “  here  follows  the 
hit  of  the  Committee,  and  you  are  on  it.”  “  Ah,  that  is 
Mother  matter,”  replied  the  journalist,  smiling,  “  pray  go 
on.”  And  M.  Nostradamus  proceeded :  “  After  a  time  it 
was  found  that  the  pretenders  promised  to  be  inconve¬ 
niently  numerous  —  a  very  host,  in  fact ;  so  the  Committee 


decided  that  those  only  should  be  eligible  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  royal  or  imjierial  family,  who  had  hehl  the  office 
of  Cabinet  Alinistcr,  or  who  had  figured  on  the  roll  of  a 
Provisional  Government. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  competition  all  Paris  was  astir  at 
an  early  hour  to  see  the  procession  pass,  for  the  Committee 
had  not  forbidden  that  the  pretenders  should  parade  with  a 
certain  pomp,  and  each  naturally  appeared  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings  he  thought  best  calculated  to  charm  the  public 
eye.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  was  preceded  by  three  henchmen,  the  one  carrying  his 
uncle’s  gray  topcoat,  the  second  one  his’uncle’s  hat,  and  the 
middle  one  a  tame  eagle.  Behind  came  semi-official  journal¬ 
ists  with  proof-slips  of  their  own  articles  artistically  sewn 
to  their  garments,  and,  closing  the  procession.  Marshal 
LeHucuf  with  a  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Sedan,  proving 
indisputably  that  the  French  ought  to  have  won,  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  Republicans.  Not  less  bravely 
accoutred  was  the  Count  of  Chambord,  who  rode  in  mediae¬ 
val  armor  with  the  oriHamme  of  Joan  of  Are  to  his  right,  the 
banner  of  F'ontenoy  to  his  left,  and  M.  de  Villemessant, 
editor  of  the  Figaro,  stalking  on  ahead  and  crying,  ‘  Place 
fi  mon  lloi  —  mon  Roi  b  moi !  ’  The  Count  of  Paris  was 
less  splendid,  but  his  personal  adjustments  had  not  been 
devised  without  a  view  to  effect ;  for,  going  on  foot,  he  car¬ 
ried  a  gingham  umbrella,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  rang  out 
from  the  commercial  element  among  the  spectators  at  sight 
of  this  familiar  symbol.  M.  Thiers  appeared  on  the  tallest 
horse  in  all  Paris,  and  was  preceded  by  ten  grocers’  appren¬ 
tices,  who  carried  each  a  volume  of  his  ‘  History  of  the 
Revolution,’  and  followed  by  five  soldiers  with  woollen 
legs,  each  armed  with  a  volume  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  and  the  Empire,’  and  notices  on  their  breasts  stating 
that  it  was  owing  to  these  valuable  volumes  they  had 
enlisted,  and  had  lost  their  legs  as  above  said.  Die  proces¬ 
sion  was  closed  by  MM.  Blanqui  and  Feli.x  Pyat  walking 
fraternally  side  by  side  with  projects  for  the  general  decapi¬ 
tation  and  reconstruction  of  society  under  their  arms.  It 
was  exactly  noon  as  the  last  candidate  stepjied  over  the 
threshold  of  the  Palais  d’  Industrie,  anil  ujion  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  credentials  obtained  admittance.  Dien  the 
twelve  members  of  the  Committee  being  all  in  their  places 
and  the  representatives  of  the  native  and  foreign  press  in 
theirs,  and  all  other  spectators  having  been  rigorously 
e.xcluded,  with  the  exception  of  a  lady  who,  having  some¬ 
how  got  in,  declined  to  go  out,  on  the  ground  that  she  held 
for  women’s  rights  —  i.e.,  the  right  of  women  to  do  what 
they  pleased  —  the  proceedings  were  formally  inaugurated. 
'The  President  of  the  Committee  begged  leave  to  say  a  few 
words.  ‘  'Diey  were  all  met  there,’  he  said,  ‘  to  award  the 
government  of  France  to  the  liest  bid,  but  it  was  an  under¬ 
stood  thing  that  the  candidate  whose  offer  was  accepted 
would  be  tied  down  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  his  contract 
by  certain  conditions  which  he  would  now  specify.  The 
conditions  were  simply  the.se :  As  it  was  essential  that 
the  selected  candidate  should  be  guaranteed  against  all 
molestation  or  attempts  at  sedition  on  the  part  of  his  rivals, 
each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  would,  on  leaving  that 
room,  be  instantly  transported  to  some  place  of  abode 
which  he  himself  should  designate,  and  there  be  detained 
at  the  public  expense  and  with  good  food  for  the  remainder 
of  his  natural  life.  Further,  as  the  nation  had  been  so 
repeatedly  hoaxed  by  pretenders,  who  ascended  the  throne 
with  charters  in  their  hands,  which  they  threw  to  the  winds 
as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  installed,  the  new  ruler,  whoever 
he  was,  should  be  under  the  occult  supervision  of  three 
cooks,  who  should  judge  his  acts  impartially  in  their  kitchen, 
and  on  the  day  when  any  act  of  his  should  not  tally  with 
the  promises  made  in  the  sealed  tender,  they  would,  acting 
at  their  discretion,  avenge  the  country  without  fuss  or 
trouble  by  seasoning  his  soup  with  prussic  acid.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  arranged  that  the  cooks  should  all  be  men  with 
five  and  twenty  years’  good  character,  and  in  order  that  no 
unworthy  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
they  should  be  kept  confined  in  their  kitchen  on  nandsome 
wages ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruler  would  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  eat  of  any  thing  not  prepared  in  that  kitchen. 
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Any  candidate  not  ajjreeinjj  to  the  fore^oins;  conditions 
might  still  retire  if  he  did  so  within  the  next  five  minutes ; 
but  once  and  for  all,  any  candidate  who  now  withdrew,  and 
who  should  at  any  ulterior  date  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
thn)ne,  would  lie  poisoned  in  whatever  land  he  might  he 
lurking  by  some  secret  agents,  who  would  on  their  return  to 
France  receive  a  free  jiardon  and  a  pension  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  taxes.’  It  was  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
when  the  President  closed  his  statement,  and  by  half-past 
twelve  the  hall  had  l)cen  vacated  by  all  save  two  candi¬ 
dates,  the  Count  of  tParis  and  M.  Thiers.  Walking  up  to 
the  dais  and  speaking  in  the  President’s  ear,  the  Count 
pointetl  out  that  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  it  was  the 
Prime  Minister  who  would  be  responsible,  and  he  asked 
whether,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  going  wrong,  it  was  not 
that  function  iry  who  would  eat  the  prussic  acid.  Simulta¬ 
neously  M.  Thiers,  who  had  overheard  something  of  his 
Royal  Ili'jhness’s  words,  answered,  ‘  No,  it  was  the  king 
who  would  eat  the  acid  all  the  s.ame.  But,’  added  he,  ‘  your 
Royal  Highness  need  not  be  afraid,  for  I  sink  my  own  claims 
to  the  supreme  power,  and  will  bide  content  with  the  post 
of  chief  of  your  Cabinet,  and  with  me  at  hand  to  advise, 
nothing,  you  may  be  sure,  will  ever  go  wrong.’  ” 

“  AVell,”  asked  the  statesman,  the  general,  an<l  the  jour¬ 
nalist,  springing  up  together,  “  what  next  ?  ”  “  That’s  all  the 
toad  has  copied,”  answered  the  soothsayer. 


THE  COMING  COMET. 

Nervous  people,  as  it  is  credibly  stated,  have  been  put 
to  great  anxiety  by  the  announcement  which  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers,  that  a  distinguished  astronomer  had 
discovered  a  monstrous  comet  ru.diing  straight  towards  us 
with  amazing  ra[)idity  from  the  remote  abysses  of  space, 
and  yet  pursuing  its  course  with  as  little  tendency  to  ilevi- 
ation  as  though  it  were  running  upon  rails.  Some  friendly 
planet  might  by  possibility  put  forth  a  helping  hand,  and 
twist  the  approaching  monster  from  its  course,  as  the  hero 
of  a  novel  diverts  the  runaway  steed  just  as  it  is  about  to 
crush  the  heroine.  Giwd-natured  astronomers  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  that  there  is  no  such  comet  coming ;  that, 
if  it  were  coming,  it  would  be  a  very  welcome  visitor;  and 
that  we  have  already  jias.^ed  through  a  comet  and  found  it 
less  obnoxious  than  a  London  fog.  The  astronomers  mean 
well,  but  they  are  terribly  prosaic  people.  Tliey  ought 
surely  to  umlerstand  that  they  are  robbing  us  of  a  lively 
pleasure.  Have  they  not  in  their  boyhood,  —  for  even 
astronomers  have  been  boys,  —  snatched  a  fearful  joy  from 
the  ghosts  and  other  supernatural  dangers  with  which  a 
childish  imagination  loves  to  people  the  dim  borders  of  its 
little  world  ?  ^Vould  anybody  willingly  give  up  that 
delicious  feeling  of  su[K’rstitiou8  awe  which  was  at  once  the 
chann  and  terror  of  his  early  years,  and  have  all  phantoms 
suppressed  till  the  world  should  be  no  more  haunted  than 
a  railroad  station  V  Astronomers  have  already  taken  terri¬ 
ble  liberties  with  the  comet  of  our  childhcxxl.  Tlie  huge 
fiery  monster  [dunging  through  the  sky  with  a  death-<leal- 
ing  tail  h.as  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  had,  as  it  were, 
a  mathematical  h(K)k  [>ut  in  his  jaws,  till  his  impressiveness 
has  departed  from  him.  We  know  the  legend  of  Cuvier’s 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  his  declaration 
that  the  horns  and  hoofs  which  terrified  our  infancy  were 
unmistakable  proofs  of  a  graminivorous  nature.  Even  so 
the  comet  has  licen  lowered  in  p>pular  estimation  till  our 
skies  have  become  as  emptjr  of  horrors  as  Hyde  Park  of 
tigers.  Sir  AV.  'fliomsim  indeed  was  kind  enough  last 
autumn  to  revive  some  of  our  ancient  alarms,  and  to  assure 
us  that  some  time  or  other  the  world  would  be  smashed  to 
atoms,  like  a  bursting  shell,  bjr  a  fate  as  inexorable  as  that 
which  will  bring  alxuit  a  collision  at  a  metropolitan  junc¬ 
tion.  Of  course  his  fidlow-philosophers  found  fault  with 
some  of  bis  details,  fur  science  is  a  remorseless  enemy  to 
poetry. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  brief  period,  “  dally  with  false  sur- 
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mise,”  and  endeavor  to  return  to  the  simple  faith  of  a  child 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  astronomer  has  really  prophesied 
our  approaching  fate,  and  that  the  prophecy  is  correct.  With- 
in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  able  witnoiit  the  help  of  tele¬ 
scopes  to  see  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand 
and  fraught  with  omens  more  dreadfiil  than  have  ever  Ije- 
fore  affrighted  the  human  race.  It  will  grow,  slowlv  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  a  rate  of  increase  almost  pen'epti- 
ble  to  our  naked  vision,  till  at  last  the  whole  skv  will  be 
lit  up  with  the  fiery  portent.  Night  by  night  *we  shall 
watch  its  terrible  growth,  and  before  long  it  will  be  bril¬ 
liant  enough  to  outshine  the  sun  itself.  The  temperature 
will  rise  to  be  first  tropical,  and  then  hotter  than  any  thin<f 
that  is  endured  in  the  hottest  room  of  a  Turkish  bath! 
But  the  time  during  which  we  shall  be  conscious  of  exces¬ 
sive  heat  will  be  brief  indeed.  The  two  large  bodies,  plun¬ 
ging  towards  each  other  at  a  pace  compared  with  which  the 
s})eed  of  a  cannon-ball  is  absolute  rest,  will  crash  into  each 
other  with  a  hideous  collision.  If  we  happen  to  be  j)laccd 
between  two  such  antagonists,  we  shall  not  have  time  even 
for  an  ejaculation.  The  [MJtty  race  of  insects  that  crawls 
amongst  the  little  excrescences  on  the  earth’s  skin  will  be 
instantaneously  dismissed  from  existence.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  world  we  shall  perhaps  have  just  one  flash  of 
sensation.  We  shall  see  the  mountains,  without  any  meta¬ 
phor,  skipping  like  rams,  and  bo  ourselves  sent  spinnin; 
into  space  just  as  the  dust  —  to  indulge  in  a  humble  simile 
—  is  knocked  off  the  under  side  of  a  carpet  by  the  blows 
upon  its  upper  surface.  For  an  instant  we  shall  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  broken  fragments  of  the  earth  starting  off, 
each  on  its  new  career,  to  whirl  through  the  universe,  each 
bearing  with  it  —  so  we  shall  remember  on  the  faith  of  a 
j)resident  of  the  British  Association  —  some  minute  gems 
to  be  planted,  if  they  have  good  luck,  on  some  distant  plan¬ 
et,  and  there  to  begin  over  again  that  endless  jirocess  of 
evolution  which  will  have  come  to  so  summary  a  conclusion 
here.  Or,  if  we  jilease,  we  may  contem|>late  another 
alternative,  and  sup[)ose  that  we  just  miss  the  nucleus  of 
the  comet,  but  are  wrap|)ed  in  his  fiery  tail,  which  will 
turn  oceans  into  steam,  dissipate  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
poles,  and  singe  the  world  into  the  likeness  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  prairie  after  a  fire.  Nothing  will  be  left  but  a  vast 
surface  of  gray  ashes,  gradually  to  be  converted  into  nind 
as  the  w.aters  again  condense  and  descend  upon  the  de¬ 
populated  planet.  Alas  I  we  cannot  claim  the  elocpicnce 
which  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  such  tremendous 
catastrophes.  Milton  writing  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Cuinming  might  possibly  be  equal  to  the  bisk  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  complete  and  instantaneous  ruin  of  a  world ; 
but  Nature  is  nut  prodigal ;  she  only  gives  one  such  mind 
at  a  time. 

We  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  bare  outlines  of  a 
purely  imaginary  picture  which  our  readers  must  fill  up 
for  themselves.  It  is  rather  curious  to  in([nire  what  would 
be  the  state  of  our  minds  if  such  a  catastrophe  could  really 
be  predicted  on  scientific  grounds,  and  we  were  really  to 
believe  the  men  of  science.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
last  condition,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  should 
resolutely  decline  to  believe  any  thing  so  unpleasant 
Tliere  are  limits  to  one’s  faith,  even  in  mathematics,  and 
we  should  insist  upon  our  prophets  proj)hesying  smooth 
things,  even  if  they  had  to  twist  a  few  laws  of  nature  for 
the  purpose.  But  let  us  imagine  that  this  difticulty  is 
surmounted.  If  we  were  all  really  convincetl  that  at 
4  o’clock,  p  M.,  Greenwich  time,  on  the  next  12th  of  .\ujust 
the  whole  human  race  and  its  dwelling-place  would  be 
summarily  knocked  to  atoms,  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
our  minds?  The  most  natural  8up|X)sition  is  perhaps  that 
the  wliole  course  of  affairs  wouhl  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  city  demoral¬ 
ized  by  a  plague.  Persons  of  strong  religious  feeling  would 
either  go  into  retirement,  or  would  endeavor  to  awaken 
the  consciences  of  the  sinners  around  them ;  whilst  the  sin¬ 
ners  would  become  utterly  reckless,  and  would  remember 
that  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  a  cellar  of  wine  to  be 
consumed  by  a  comet.  Some  such  tendency  would,  of 
course,  be  manifest ;  but  the  question  remains,  how  far  it 
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would  be  overpowered  by  the  opposite  tendency  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  simple  vis  inertias  in  our  old  "rooves.  After  a 
little  time  one  would  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
the  prospect.  One  would  feel  that,  if  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  undertake  any  thing  new,  neither  was  it  worth 
!  to  give  up  the  em])loyments  which  have  become 

necessary  parts  of  our  existence.  There  are  innumerable 
stories,  such  as  that  of  the  man  who  insisted  on  taking  his 
accustomed  pill  an  hour  before  he  was  hanged ;  and  if  we 
:  were  all  under  sentence  of  execution  —  as,  indeed,  sermons 
j  jre  apt  to  remind  us  that  we  are,  even  without  the  inter- 
1  Tendon  of  a  comet  —  it  is  perh.aps  reasonable  to  suppose 
i  (iijt  we  should  act  in  the  same  spirit.  The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  would  say.  It’s  all  very  well ;  we  shall  not  want 
anv  thing  more  after  the  1  "ith  of  August ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  our  regular  meals  and  en¬ 
joy  our  newspapers  at  breakfast.  It  does  not  ap])ear  incon- 
1  ceivable  that  the  Tichborne  case  would  drag  its  slow 
lensth  along,  though  it  were  peri'ectly  clear  that  in  a  few 
months  the  estates  would  be  flying  in  fragments,  some 
I  towards  Sirius  and  others  to  the  Pole  Star ;  that  noboily’s 
ji  title,  however  perfect,  would  be  of  much  value  when  the 
lands  in  (juestion  were  situated  in  different  comets  as  well 
as  counties ;  and  that  a  writ  of  ejectment  had  been  served 
I  upon  all  parties  with  an  emphasis  which  there  was  no  resist¬ 
ing.  We  suspect  that  cargoes  of  preserved  meat  would  be 
oiported  from  Australia,  though  it  was  certain  that  the 
seas  would  be  dried  up  long  before  they  could  make  even 
the  most  rapid  passage.  The  daily  papers  would  continue 
to  appear,  and  indeed  would  l)e  driving  a  roaring  trade ; 
everybody  would  be  anxious  to  have  the  latest  intelligence 
as  to  the  comet,  the  details  as  to  its  structure  revealed  by 
the  spectroscope,  and  the  result  of  the  last  calctdations  as 
to  the  exact  moment  of  collision.  Editors  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  that  invaluable  boon  —  a  topic,  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  steatlily  increasing  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and,  though  they  would  doubtless  receive  letters  up  to  the 
last  from  correspondents  anxious  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  dulness  of  sermons,  the  decline  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  servants,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  excursion- 
trains  were  managed,  they  would  be  more  independent  of 
those  interminable,  though  now  fortunately  to  be  terminat¬ 
ed,  controversies.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  irrepressible 
eloquence  and  the  strong  sense  of  duty  of  the  British  jour¬ 
nalist,  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel  more  confiilent 
than  that  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  August  would  be  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  summing  up  the  history  of  the  world 
in  a  few  glowing  paragraphs,  and  congratulating  mankind 
on  the  fact  that  their  extinction  would  at  any  rate  be  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  that  of  themselves  and  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.  F resh  editions  would  be  published  up 
to  the  latest  possible  moment,  and  we  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  hope  that  the  germs  Hying  off  to  other  worlds  on 
the  fragments  of  our  own  carried  with  them  a  potential 
Telegraph.  The  persons  for  whom  we  should  feel  the  deep¬ 
est  sympathy  would  be  the  proj)hets,  as  it  would  be  so  very 
annoying  a  reflection  to  Dr.  Gumming  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  ill-regulated  comet,  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
would  have  taken  place  next  year,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
prognostications  have  been  signally  verified. 

We  are,  it  may  be,  assuming  a  little  too  much.  There 
»re  certainly  some  things  in  which  a  change  wouhl  bj 
perceptible.  There  would  be  no  betting,  for  example,  on 
next  year’s  Derby,  and  the  funds  could  not  be  influenced 
by  rumors  of  approaching  wars.  The  spirit  of  gambling 
j  would  have  to  take  a  different  shape,  and  roulette  or  rouge 
[  el  noir  would  gain  a  sudden  popularity  in  place  of  specula¬ 
tion  on  more  distant  events.  Btit  in  one  form  or  other,  in 
tpite  of  the  emotions  of  the  more  excitable  sort  of  jteople, 
we  fancy  that  the  machinery  of  life,  from  its  greatest  down 
to  Its  pettiest  operations,  would  have  to  go  on  working  up 
to  the  very  eve  of  tlie  catastrophe,  from  the  sheer  incapaci- 
fr  ot  most  persons  to  break  off'  their  accustomed  habits. 
tVe have  not  considered  the  case  of  a  partial  crash;  nor 
do  we  much  care  to  ask  what  our  feelings  would  be  if 
America  or  Ireland  or  China  were  suddenly  swept  out  of 


existence,  or  still  less  what  we  should  feel  if  we  knew  that 
it  was  an  even  chance  whether  the  ball  would  fall  upon 
them  or  upon  us.  That  reflection  opens  a  l)Oundless  field 
of  speculation ;  and  we  will  only  e.xpress  our  conviction 
that  a  good  many  people  would  still  enjoy  their  dinners, 
and  even  feel  it  as  a  not  unpleasant  e.xciteinent,  if  a  whole 
hemisphere  were  crushed  to-morrow,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
their  hemisphere.  But  whether  we  are  to  consider  this  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  our  deficient  sympathies,  or  as  a 
merciful  arrangement  to  save  us  from  unnecessary  pain,  is  a 
problem  which  we  cannot  discuss. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  GLASS-BLOWERS. 

The  last  stroke  of  midnight  still  hummed  through  the 
else  silent  house.  I  was  sitting  nodding  in  my  chair,  when 
I  heard  a  tinkling  rattle.  “  Tlie  cat’s  in  the  cupboard,”  I 
cried,  and  ran  to  it  to  turn  her  out.  But  when  I  oj)ened 
the  door,  I  found  not  the  cat,  but  a  black  winc-lxjttle,  with 
its  cork  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side,  talking  energetically  in 
Glacialese  to  a  cut-glass  decanter. 

“  You  needn’t  turn  up  your  stopper  at  me,”  it  said  to  the 
decanter.  “  I’m  as  good  as  you,  and  better.  You  have  to 
come  to  me  for  your  wine,  and  besides,  relations  shouldn’t 
(juarrel  —  we  belong  to  the  same  old  family.” 

“  The  same  family  1  What  are  you  talking  about,  you 
low  fellow  ?  You’re  only  a  common  bottle,”  exclaimed  the 
decanter,  quivering  with  indignation.  Her  (laughters,  the 
wine-glasses,  crowded  around  her  swelliii'j  skirts,  also  quiv¬ 
ering  with  indignation ;  and  a  midille-class  green  glass 
medicine-bottle  sidled  up  to  the  aristocratic  decanter,  and 
stuck  out  its  label  to  make  the  democratic  black  bottle 
keep  its  distance. 

“  Come,  now,  that  is  rather  loo  ridiculous,  Lohlolly,” 
laughed  the  black  bottle.  “  A’n’t  we  almost  the  identical 
same  flesh  and  blood,  as  men  would  say  ?  I’m  made  of 
soap-waste  and  sand,  and  brick-dust  and  lime,  and  my 
smashed  ancestors ;  and  you’re  made  of  just  the  same, 
except  that  the  smashed  glass  in  you  is  crown-glass  cutlet 
—  it  didn’t  belong  to  gour  ancestors !  ” 

“  Silence,  boor,”  said  the  decanter,  lifting  high  her 
scraggy  dowager  neck.  “  Defile  not  a  noble  word  with  thy 
plebeian  lips  —  what  knowest  thou  of  ancestors  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  good  ’un,  old  lady,”  answered  the  black 
bottle,  twinkling  merrily  in  the  gaslight.  It'  you  don’t  know 
the  history  of  our  family,  /  do.” 

“  Our  family  1  ”  the  decanter  echo<‘d,  contemptuously. 

“  Yes,  our  family,  my  fine  lady,”  answered  the  black 
bottle. 

“  Well,  let  it  for  argument’s  sake  —  an  absurdly  generous 
admission  —  be  ‘  our  family,’  what  canst  thou  know  of  its 
archives,  poor  thick  untransparent  ?  ” 

“  Ha  —  ha  1  it’s  my  belief,  old  lady,  you  don’t  know  the 
family  history  —  you  want  me  to  teach  it  to  you.  Now  I 
come  to  look  at  you.  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  I  belong  to 
an  older  branch  of  the  family  than  you  do.  Well,  I  pity 
your  ignorance.  As  a  memlx'r  of  the  same  family.  I’m 
ashamed  of  you,  but  still,  as,  &e.,  ag:un.  I’ll  do  my  best  to 
enlighten  you.  Pay  attention,  old  ladv,  and  keep  those 
girls  of  yours  from  chattering.  Loblolly,  if  you  don’t  put 
that  label  of  yours  down.  I’ll  shy  my  cork  at  you.  Now, 
then,  for  business.  Dearly  beloved,  thin  and  empty  cousins, 
my  small,  weak,  green  kinsman  in  the  corner,  your 
education  may  possibly  have  not  been  so  utterly  neglected 
as  to  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
country  as  Egypt.  That  is  where  our  family  is  said  to 
have  originated  —  thousands  of  years  ago.  I  won’t  swear 
to  the  statement,  mind  you.  Very  old  families  are  uncom¬ 
monly  like  very  new  families  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate  — 
it’s  a  precious  puzzler  to  find  out  who  started  them.  But 
let  me  recall  to  your  recollection  (to  speak  courteously), 
let  me  for  the  first  time  make  you  aware  (to  speak  sin¬ 
cerely),  that  the  earliest  Egyptian  glass  was,  at  least,  as 
opaque  as  myself.  You  see  I  was  right,  old  lady,  when  I 
hinted  that  I  might  be  nearer  the  old  stock  than  you.  For 
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the  comfort  of  Loblolly,  I  will  state  that  the  E<ryptian  glass 
was  colored :  some  srreen,  like  himself,  some  black,  like  my¬ 
self  ;  and  so  on.  Transparent  glass  bottles  —  allow  me  to 
inlbrni  you,  dear  madam  —  are  mere  mushrooms  in  com¬ 
parison  with  opaque  vessels  of  the  same  material.  A 
Greek  historian  states  —  it  is  needless  to  mention  his  name, 
since  none  of  you  would  recognize  it  —  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  in  the  habit  of  enclosing  corpses  in  big  glass  bottles. 
The  fashion  has  changed,  hasn’t  it.  Loblolly,  my  boy? 
Nowadays  men  are  turned  into  corpses  through  having 
been  coaxed  or  compelled  to  swallow  the  contents  of  little 
glass  bottles.  You  may  sneer  at  me,  my  dear  old  lady, 
because  I  a’n’t  transparent  —  anybody  can  see  through  you, 
poor  old  dear  1  but  in  the  cradle  of  our  race  —  if  it  was  the 
cradle  —  opaque  glass  gave  our  family  its  fame.  The 
Greeks  and  tne  Romans  sent  to  Egypt  for  glass  —  opaque 
glass,  you  understand  (probably,  though,  you  can’t)  :  slabs 
for  wall  panels,  and  blue  vases  with  white  cameo  figures  on 
them  (if  you  know  what  a  cameo  is,  which  most  probably 
you  don’t,  poor  old  dear!  ”). 

“  Tliere’s  another  story  al)Out  our  origin  ;  most  charity- 
children  have  read  it,  but  that’s  no  reason  why  you  should 
know  any  thing  about  it,  cousin  ;  your  education  seems  to 
have  been  so  shamefully  neglected.  Well,  they  say  that 
some  Phcenician  sailors  were  driven  in  by  nasty  weather  to 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Their  cargo  was  soda,  an  I  they 
took  some  lumps  of  it  out  of  their  ship  to  rest  their  pots  on 
when  they  did  their  cooking  on  the  sands.  The  fire,  they 
say,  made  the  sand  and  the  soda  melt  into  glass.  If  it  did, 
I  fancy  that  the  glass  wasn’t  a  transparent  cut  decanter,  eh, 
cousin  ?  Now  don’t  get  crusty,  old  lady.  You’ve  nothing 
to  do  with  crust.  That’s  left  for  me,  if  the  wine  is  properly 
decanted.  I’m  darker,  and  yet  I’m  fairer  than  you,  old 
lady.  I  don’t  deny  that  transparent  cut  glass  is  very 
pretty,  and  very  proper  for  the  purposes  it’s  made  for ;  but 
tliat’s  no  reason  why  you  should  make  little  of  me,  that  fill 
you  with  what  you’re  chiefly  liked  for,  because  I’m  proper 
for  my  purposes.  I  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  for  which 
it  hath  pleased  the  glass-maker  to  make  me,  everybit  as 
well  as  you  do  yours,  old  lady.  Let’s  be  sociable.  Plough 
you  do  think  yourself  so  fine,  to  gain  your  ends  you’re 
obliged  to  let  me  put  my  lips  to  yours.  To  put  you  in  a 
goo<l  temper.  I’ll  tell  you  th.it  it’s  thought  the  Phoenicians 
made  transparent  white  glass  before  the  Egyptians.  Mr. 
Layard  found  a  transparent  white  glass  vase  at  Nimrud, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  a  king  that  reigned  2594 
years  ago.  Though  our  family  was  founded  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  Last,  the  Easterns  are  no  great  shakes 
at  glass-making  nowadays.  They  get  European  glass 
and  melt  it  over  again.  The  Romans  didn’t  use  glass 
for  windows  —  talc  they  used — until  about  1600  years  ago. 
Do  you  know  what  talc  is,  old  lady  ?  Talc  is  a  mineral 
that  is  split  up  and  used  for  window-panes  in  India  and 
China,  nowadays,  just  as  mica  is  used  in  Russia.  They’re 
not  so  transparent  as  you  are,  but  then,  like  me,  they’re 
not  so  bristle.  But  the  Romans  were  famous  hands  at 
glass-making  for  all  that.  Were  you  ever  in  the  British 
Museum,  old  lady?  I’ve  been  emptied  there  more  than 
once.  I  a’n’t  one  of  your  pie-crust  sort ;  but  that’s  neither 
here  nor  there.  In  the  British  Museum  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  distinguished  Italian  connection  of  ours  — 
tne  Portland  Vase.  It’s  blue  with  white  figures  on  it. 
Thetis  under  a  tree,  and  Peleus  looking  at  her.  It  was 
made  to  hold  the  ashes  of  somebody  or  other.  That  seems 
a  queer  use  to  put  gooil  glass  to,  don’t  it,  old  lady  ?  We’re 
a  versatile  family  —  all  kinds  of  things  we  go  in  for ;  urns, 
bottles,  decanters,  wine-glasses,  vases,  cups  and  saucers, 
looking-glasses,  bowls  with  pictures  showing  through  their 
skin,  window-panes,  beads,  dice,  draughtsmen,  wall-panels, 
sham  precious  stones,  balls,  hair-pins,  rings,  magnifying- 
glasses,  burning-glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  water- 
clocks,  prisms,  flower-holders,  knucklebones,  ships,  coffins, 
door  handles,  photographs,  multiplying  glasses,  pillars, 
piano-strings  —  but  there,  I’m  out  of  breath.  Venice  used 
to  be  the  place  for  glass-making.  The  makers  there  made 
as  much  fuss  about  their  secret,  as  if  they  were  Free¬ 
masons.  I’m  told  that  since  Victor  Emmanuel  got  Venice, 


glass-making  there  is  looking  up  again.  I’m  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  if  you  slump  use  and  beauty,  and 
strike  a  fair  average,  we  British  glassites  are  as  good  an 
any.  Somewhere  about  tlie  sixteenth  century,  glass  was 
first  made  in  England,  though  it  had  been  used  here  a  lon^ 
while  before  that.  Crutched  Friars,  the  Savoy,  and  Uni- 
beth,  were  the  Ix)ndon  places  in  which  glass  was  first  made- 
and  Wemyss,  Prestonpans,  and  Leith,  the  Scotch  places! 
There,  ohl  lady.  I’ll  be  Ijound  to  say  you  never  knew  so 
much  about  our  family  before.” 

“  The  black  bottle  is  a  boor,”  the  decanter  saitl,  loftily  to 
the  wine-glasses ;  but  still  I  will  not  deny  that  he  possesses 
a  certain  amount  of  information.  Tliat  is  the  wav  with 
those  common  people.  Possessing  no  intrinsic  dignity,  they 
are  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  useful  knowledge — useful  but 
vulgar  —  for  respect.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  always  the  way  with  those  common  people," 
echoed  the  medicine  bottle. 

“  You  contemptible  little  Loblolljr,”  shouted  the  black 
bottle,  and  began  to  chase  the  medicine  bottle.  .Just  as  the 
medicine  bottle  got  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  it  ducked  and 
doubled  —  over  went  the  black  bottle,  and  was  smashed 
into  a  hundred  fragments  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  closet. 

In  an  instant — strange  thinns,  you  know,  happen  after 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  —  these  black  bits  r  f  glass  changed 
into  a  wide  black  landscape.  Tongues  of  flame,  flickerinc 
in  smoke,  were  licking  the  dirty  lips  of  ^oaring  iron  tur- 
haces.  Dirty  rubbish  rose  in  hills  on  all  sides,  with  dirty 
ponds  stagnating  between.  The  pastures  were  littered 
with  cinders,  and  the  stiles  looked  as  if  they  were  cut 
out  of  coal.  The  miry  high-road  stretched  drearily  alon<T, 
with  smutty,  squat  red  houses  on  each  side ;  the  narrow 
lanes  had  almost  lost  their  hedges,  and  were  as  black  as  ink 
and  as  sticky  as  treacle.  High  overhead  colliery-wheels 
spun  round.  The  stalks  of  all  kinds  of  engine-houses 
belched  out  black  clouds.  Filthy  tramways  and  scarcely 
less  filthy  railways,  with  stations  as  dirty  as  dust-bins, 
made  the  country  look  like  a  sweep’s  scratched  face.  Cot¬ 
tages  were  sinking  into  the  ground  like  foundering  ships 
into  the  sea;  and  conical  kilns  and  beehive-shaped  kilns— 
dingy-red,  yellow,  and  white  —  filled  the  air  with  stiflinj: 
fumes. 

Just  where  this  dreary  country  runs  into  and  stains  the 
selvage  of  a  beautiful  green  country,  with  gently  swelling 
wooded  hills,  I  saw  a  man  digging  up  clay. 

“  What’s  that,  and  what  is  it  for  ?  ”  I  asked. 

He  was  a  very  gruff  man,  and  at  first  gave  me  no 
answer. 

At  last,  when  I  had  asked  him  several  times,  he  answered 
snappishly,  “  What’s  Khnt  f  ” 

“  AVhy,  that  clay,”  I  said. 

“  If  you  know  it’s  clay,  what  need  had  you  to  ask?  ’’said 
the  man.  “  And  if  you  want  to  know  what  it’s  for,  wait 
and  see.” 

So  I  did  wait  for  many  weeks  in  the  closet  —  it  had  grown 
a  very  big  place,  you  must  remember,  since  tlte  black  bottle 
had  tumbled  down. 

Tlie  men  dried  the  clay  and  sifted  it  like  flour  and  made 
dough  of  it,  and  kneaded  the  dough  with  their  naked  feet, 
and  then  made  it  up  into  huge  loaves,  and  locked  the  loaves 
up  in  a  dark  cellar. 

After  a  bit  some  other  men  ground  some  potsherds  up 
and  mixed  the  dust  with  the  clay  they  had  taken  out  of  the 
cellar ;  and  then  some  other  men  made  great  melting-pots 
out  of  the  clay.  Some  of  the  pots  were  like  huge,  thick 
flower-pots  without  any  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  and  others  had 
their  tops  covered  with  a  dome,  and  an  opening  in  the  sides 
like  bottletits’  nests.  It  took  a  long  time  to  dry  and  bake 
these  pots.  When  they  were  ready,  they  were  let  down 
into  fiery  furnaces,  and  the  hole  through  which  they  were 
lowered  was  covered  up  with  fire-clay.  You  remember 
what  the  black  bottle  said  it  and  the  medicine  bottle  were 
made  of.  Well,  men  put  stuflf  of  that  kind  into  the  flower 
pot-like  pots  through  openings  in  the  furnace,  and  then 
stopped  the  holes  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  pots  were 
ready  for  some  more  stuflf ;  and  so  they  went  on  until  th* 
pots  were  full.  The  men  had  only  shoes  and  trousers  on. 
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tod  they  told  me  they  drank  melted  butter  only,  to  keep 
their  bodies  Iroiu  shrivelling  when  all  their  natural  perspi- 
TAlion  was  used  up  —  hut  1  fancy  they  drank  beer  as  well. 
When  the  pots  were  full,  the  holes  were  filled  up  again, 
toil  the  fire  was  made  fiercer  than  ever  for  ever  so  many 
hours.  Then  the  holes  were  opened  again,  and  the 
fire  was  let  down  a  little,  whilst  men  skimmed  the  scum 
off  the  melted,  almost  blindingly  white  hot  stuff  in  the 
pots.  When  tlie  stutt’  in  the  pots  was  skimmed,  men  poked 
lono  hollow  iron  rods  into  it,  and  wriggled  them  about. 
When  they  had  got  enough  of  the  stuft'  on  them,  they  blew 
down  them,  and  made  the  sticky  stutt'  swell  out  a  little. 
Then  they  took  tlieir  swollen  knobs  to  an  iron  table, 
sprinkled  them  with  water,  and  rolled  tliem  on  the  table 
into  lanky  glass  eggs.  These  eggs  were  put  to  the  moutli 
of  the  turnace  again,  and  blown  into  once  more.  Next 
they  were  put  into  metal  moulds  and  blown  down  into  ;  and 
kev  presto they  turned  into  bottles  —  all  but  the  necks. 
The  necks  were  next  finished  in  a  way  that  you  would  not 
exactly  understand  unless  you  saw  it  done,  and  the  bottles 
were  carried  otf  by  perspiring  little  boys  on  iron  prongs, 
and  stacked  in  ovens,  winch  were  heated  until  the  bottles 
too  almost  began  to  sweat,  and  then  gradually  cooled  to 
make  the  bottles  strong. 

Window-glass  needs  more  care  than  bottle-glass.  There 
are  ditt'ereut  materials,  and  different  ways  of  managing 
them.  I  think  tliat  you  will  be  chietly  interested,  as  I  was, 
in  finding  out  how  blown  glass  can  be  made  Hat.  The 
window-idass  maker  first,  when  he  has  shaped  his  knob,  as 
the  bottie-blower  did,  blows  it  into  a  shape  something  like 
that  of  a  Florence  flask  without  a  neck.  Then  with  the 
help  of  a  liltle  boy,  who  puts  an  iron  rod  against  it,  he 
presses  it  into  what  looks  like  a  ttattened  lamp-globe  with 
no  opening  at  the  top.  The  blower  than  separates  his  pipe 
tfom  the  glass,  and  whirls  the  globe  before  a  hole  in  the 
hot  furnace  until  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  shallow  finger- 
5;lass  witli  a  rim.  As  he  goes  on  whirling,  tlie  glass  goes 
oD  getting  flatter  and  flatter,  until  at  length  it  is  a  flat 
round  shield  of  glass  with  a  boss  in  the  middle,  and  is 
I'orried  oil'  to  the  annealing  oven. 

Glass  lor  w  indows  made  in  that  way,  one  of  my  closct- 
iHends  (who  was  more  civil  than  the  ciay-digger)  told  me, 
is  called  ci-own-glass.  Hut  there  is  a  newer  kind  used  now 
-sheet-glass.  It  is  shaped  and  blown  into  big  cylinders, 
vhieh  are  split  up  with  a  diamond,  and  ttattened  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  as  you  miglit  open  and  spread  out  a  roll  of  music. 
GLss  shatcs  are  the  cut-olf  round  tops  of  these  cylinders. 

When  1  had  gained  so  much  knowledge  about  glass-mak¬ 
ing,  the  kitelien-clock  struck  one  —  the  closet  became  the 
closet  again  —  1  heard  tlie  gas  in  the  lobby  singing  loudly, 
and  came  out  to  turn  the  gas  down  belore  it  cracked  its 
globe,  or  the  bell-glass  hung  over  it. 

but  when  1  came  out  into  tlie  rixiin  1  had  left,  according 
U)  my  recovered  notion  of  the  clock,  just  an  hour  before,  I 
was  mysteriously  compelled  to  look  ai  the  mirror  over  the 
mautei-piece.  1  did  not  jump  tlirough  it,  but  1  was  forced 
to  look  into  it. 

Aud  what  do  you  tliink  I  saw  ? 

Mure  glass-makers  —  “  lots,”  as  you  say,  of  them ;  each 
U  wliLsperiug,  “  VVe  won’t  tell  the  others  now  we  make  it.” 
Ibea  tlie  lots  scampered  off  right  and  left,  and  began  to  dig 
up  Stull',  and  hide  it  under  tlieir  coat-tails. 

“  W  hat  means  this  mystery,  my  friends  ?  ”  I  asked  of 
the  chief  man  of  one  lot. 

*■  'Ve  are  going  to  make  plate-glass,”  he  answered 
solemnly. 

“  May  1  see,  if  you  please  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  kou  may  see,  if  you  like,  because  you  don’t  know  any 
thing  about  such  matters,”  he  answered  impolitely  :  but  we 
«ha’u’ttell  even  you  exactly  what  we  use,  because  you  might 
write  it  down,  and  go  and  tell.” 

Ihen  for  a  time  there  was  confusion,  and  then  I  saw 
clearly  a  melting-pot  hoisted  out  of  a  turnace,  wheeled  up 
|o  a  table,  and  tilted  over  it,  by  men  who  held  their  breath. 
lh«  melted  glass  ran  freely  out  at  first,  but  was  kept  from 
running  over  the  sides  of  tlie  table  by  two  iion  bars  laid 
upon  It,  whilst  a  steel  rolling-pin  rolled  the  cooling  metal 


out  like  dough.  As  soon  as  the  plate  began  to  cool,  it  was 
lugged  off  the  table  by  pincers  on  to  machinery,  which 
soon  sent  it  on  a  wheeled  table  into  the  annealing 
oven  —  heating  and  gradually  cooling  oven,  of  course  vou 
understand.  When  the  plates  came  out  of  this  oven  tliey 
were  next  polished  on  both  sides  by  putting  one  on  the  top 
of  another,  and  rubbing  the  upper  one  against  the  lower 
with  sand  and  water  between,  and  then  women  jiolished 
them  with  emery-powder,  and  after  that  wooden  polishers, 
with  leather  and  woollen  gloves  on,  polished  them  oil'. 

The  kitchen  clock  struck  two  as  I  was  looking  into  the 
looking-glass  at  some  men  who  were  melting  frit  for  flint- 
glass  and  lens-glass  in  the  bottlctit-pots.  I  was  just  being 
told  by  a  man,  who  poked  his  head  between  the  mirror 
and  its  frame  to  tell  me  so,  that  the  covered  pots  were 
used  to  keep  the  7nrlal  pure;  and  another  man,  looking 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  was  shouting  that  if 
I  would  come  along  with  him,  I  could  see  how  glass  was 
colored  for  church  windows,  and  so  on,  when  —  I  awoke. 

I  was  still  nodding  in  my  arm-chair.  I  had  been  re¬ 
membering  glass-works  I  had  visited,  a  book  alvout  glass 
was  open  before  me,  the  kitchen-clock,  I  found,  had  struck 
two,  and  the  cat  had  been  in  the  closet.  At  any  rate,  I 
found  the  floor  littered  with  the  fragments  of  a  black  bottle. 


HOW  I  CAME  TO  STUDY  MYTHOLOGY. 

BY  KARL  BLIND. 

I  REMEMBER,  many  years  ago,  having  once  met  a  young 
German  peasant,  rather  intelligent,  who  could  read  and 
write,  as  all  German  peasants  can,  but  who  stai'tled  me  by 
a  most  extraordinary  superstition. 

“  Ijook  here,”  he  said,  and  his  face  assumed  a  very  weird, 
supernatural  aspect  —  “  look  here !  a  man  may  learn  all 
about  the  future :  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  how  things 
in  this  world  are  to  succeed  each  other.  Only,  he  must 
use  a  means  which  I  should  not  like  to  try,  and  I’m  sura 
you  wouldn’t  1  ” 

I  suspected  at  once  that  he  was  referring  to  the  use  of 
some  sign  of  witchcraft  —  some  magic  Abracadabra,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  ignorant  peasants,  renders  a  person  liable 
to  be  fetched  away  by  the  evil  powers;  and  I  replied, 
“  Well,  let  us  sec.  Perhaps  I  womd  try  it  I  ” 

He  then  said  in  an  undertone,  “  Ifi  on  coming  out  of 
church  on  Easter  Sunday,  a  man  steps  backwards,  making 
a  sign  of  disrespect;  and  if,  whilst  w,alking  backwards 
through  the  church  door,  he  looks  through  an  egg,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  out  into  loud  laughter,  he  will  see  the 
future,  and  the  shape  of  all  coming  things,  in  that  cgs. 
But,  dear  me,  mein  lieber  Herr !  it  will  endanger  a  man’s 
soul ;  and  you  will  not  do  it,  and  surely  I  won’t  1  ” 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud,  when  I  heard  this  tale, 
though  there  was  no  egg  to  be  looked  through ;  and  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  if  ever  I  h.ad  come  upon  a  meaningless  absurdity, 
it  was  certainly  this  wonderful  egg  story.  I  almost  ima¬ 
gined  for  a  moment  that  that  blue-eyed,  mild-faced  peasant 
countryman  of  mine  had  “  spun  a  yarn  ”  of  his  own,  and 
that  perchance  he  wanted  to  play  a  joke  upon  a  townsman. 

By  and  by  I  came  to  investigate  the  subject  he  had  men¬ 
tioned.  I  then  —  most  strange  to  say  —  perceived,  and  by 
close  study  obtained  the  irrefutable  proofs,  that  what  had 
seemed  mere  boorish  nonsense  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
decayed  religious  system  of  our  heathen  forefathers ;  and 
that  it  had  a  meaning,  even  as  Greek  fables  about  Jupiter 
descending  as  a  golden  rain,  and  similar  myths,  have  their 
more  or  less  reasonable  significance,  though  the  real  sense 
is  overlaid  by  such  eccentric  imagery  —  by  a  kind  of  poe¬ 
try  run  wild,  which  has  escaped  from  all  ciitical  control. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  that  young  peasant  I  found  that,  un¬ 
wittingly,  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very  remarkable  torso, 
or  chip,  of  Teutonic  mythology,  which,  properly  understood, 
contained  a  presentiment  —  in  a  very  crude  and  mystic 
form,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  presentiment,  or  early  conception 
—  of  that  “  germ  theory  ”  which  is  now  the  favorite  theory 
of  the  m'jority  of  scientific  men.  The  egg  represents 
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germs  in  general.  In  the  egg  our  forefathers  saw  the  sym- 
l)ol  of  the  gradual  development  and  succession  of 
things.  By  looking  through  tlie  egg,  therefore,  metaphori¬ 
cally  speaking,  a  gUaipse  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  future 
course  of  events. 

But  why  was  Easter  Sunday  selected  for  the  piece  of 
witchcraft  of  which  that  peasant  spoke?  Because  at 
Easter-time,  in  gray  antiquity,  a  heathen  German  festival 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ostara,  or  Eostre,  from 
whose  name  the  word  “  Easter  ”  is  derived ;  and  who,  as 
the  representative  of  the  fertilizing  sun  and  of  the  creative 
powers  of  Nature  in  spring,  has  the  egg  for  her  emblem. 
To  this  very  day,  we  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  country- 
people  in  some  of  the  nortliern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England,  present  children  about  Easter-time  with  eggs. 
The  little  ones,  in  Germany,  are  playfully  told  that  a  hare 
comes  at  night  to  lay  those  eggs ;  and  on  Easter  morning 
a  white  rabhit  is  theretbre  often  let  run  out  of  the  room,  so 
as  to  confirm  them  in  this  heretical  notion  about  natural 
history.  Fancy  bread  is  then  also  baked  into  the  shape  of 
a  hare.  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  that  the  hare  too,  on 
account  of  its  prolificacy,  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Ostiira 

—  that  is,  to  fruitful  Nature. 

When  I  was  told  by  my  young  peasant  that  a  person,  in 
order  to  see  the  future,  had  to  go  out  backwards  from 
church,  it  meant  that  he  who  did  this  turned  his  face 
towards  the  east,  where  Ostara  was  supjxised  to  dwell; 
for  churches,  of  old,  were  mostly  built  with  their  entrances 
looking  westward.  The  sign  of  disresjiect  was  to  show 
that  he  who  made  it  turned  away,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
Christian  religion  towards  the  old  pagan  creed.  To  look 
through  an  egg  on  the  day  especially  devoted  to  the  god¬ 
dess  of  spring,  was  considered  a  means  of  investing  a  person 
with  the  power  of  .seeing  the  germ  of  all  things,  and  thus 
to  forecast  their  development,  and  to  anticipate  the  future. 

But  now  about  the  laughter.  AV'hy  were  we  to  laugh, 
when  looking,  on  Easter  Sunday,  through  an  egg  ?  Here  I 
found  that  the  laughter  represented  the  smile  of  Nature  in 
mring :  even  as  we  still  speak  of  “  smiling  fields  ”  —  in 
German,  larheude  Felder.  1  found  that  at  the  pagan  Eas¬ 
ter  celebrations,  a  laughing  chorus  represented  that  smile ; 
and  what  is  more,  that  in  the  Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  many  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
Wodan  religion,  the  priest  on  Easter  Sunday  had  first  to 
tell  his  congregation  a  merry  tale,  and  then  to  break  out 
into  what  was  called  an  Easter  laughter  —  O.itergeldchter. 

Putting  this  and  that  together,  I  became  aware  that,  in  a 
superstition  apparently  devoid  of  all  significance,  a  theory 
of  natural  philosophy  was  incrustated  —  in  an  inceptive, 
rudimentary,  childish  form ;  but  a  theory,  after  all,  which 
some  wise  man,  some  German  Druid,  may  have  held  in  a 
more  reasonable  shape,  as  an  esoteric  science.  But  is  it 
not  very  strange  that  the  queer  piece  of  Teutonic  mythol¬ 
ogy  which  stuck  fast  in  the  young  peasant’s  mind,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  get  rid  in  spite  of  his  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cateehi-iin,  should  turn  out  to  be  a  near  relation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pasteur :  about  which,  a  short  time  ago, 
there  was  a  passage  of  arms  in  the  Times  between  a  dis- 
tinguisheil  and  a  rising  man  of  science,  Prof.  Tyndall  and 
Dr.  Bastian? 

When  we  once  have  got  hold  of  such  a  clew,  I  think  we 
shall  feel  more  intiTested,  not  only  in  beautiful  fairy-tales 

—  which  are  also  a  last  residue  of  our  forefathers’  creed  — 
but  even  in  superstitious  customs,  in  which  we  may  some¬ 
times  read  very  surprising  thoughts  of  generations  long 
gone  by.  I,  for  my  part,  may  say  that  the  more  I  have 
entered  into  the  study  of  these  matters,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  of  no  use  fighting  against  such  beliefs 
by  simply  calling  them  “  rubbish  ”  and  “  nonsense  ”  —  for 
somehow,  the  people  clung  to  them  as  if  they  felt  that  there 
was  an  enchanted  poetical  treasure  hidden  therein,  which 
it  only  required  a  magic  wand  to  raise.  I  then  saw  that 
these  superstitions  will  never  be  entirely  rooted  out  until  a 
full  scientific  treatment  of  them  has  taken  place  —  until 
they  shall  universally  be  known  to  be  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
collapsed,  but  in  its  time  very  grand,  elaborate,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  mythic  system  or  pagan  religion  —  and  until 


the  result  of  such  investigation  shall  have  become  jHipuku.. 
ized. 

Unconsciously,  that  peasant  had  become  a  teacher  of 
mine.  I  had  taken  a  great  interest  before  then  in  the  rich 
folk-lore  of  our  country,  which  as  a  child  I  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  jieasant  nurses,  and  which  I  afterwards  tound 
collected,  with  such  remarkable  accuracy,  in  *•  (Jrimm’s 
Tales ;  ”  but  from  the  casual  conversation,  1  began  thread- 
ing  my  way  through  the  labyrinthian  maze  of  tales,  (ju.dm 
sayings,  and  ine.\plicable  customs.  Instinctively  I  teittliat 
which  an  author,  who  has  worked  successfully  to  render 
the  labors  of  the  great  continental  authorities  on  laieiua<re 
and  mythology  accessible  to  the  English  public,  expiv.s-^'j 
with  the  felicitous  language  peculiar  to  him :  *•  it  mi.rht 
seem  strange,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  writer  as  (iriuim 
should  have  sjient  so  much  of  his  precious  time  in  eolleet- 
ing  his  Morclien,  if  those  tales  had  only  been  intended  lur 
the  amusement  of  children.  When  w'e  see  a  Lveil  ur 
Owen  pick  up  pretty  shells  and  stones,  we  may  lie  sun; 
that,  however  much  little  girls  may  admire  the.-e  ]irettv 
things,  this  was  not  the  object  which  these  wise  coilcrt- 
ors  had  in  view.  Like  the  blue  and  green  and  ri  sv  sands 
which  children  play  with  in  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  these  tarns 
of  the  jHiople,  which  Grimm  was  the  first  to  disenver  and 
collect,  are  the  detritus  of  many  an  ancient  siraium  uf 
thought  and  language,  buried  deep  in  the  past.  ILiv 
have  a  scientific  intei’est.” 


THE  THEORY  OF  WONDERMENT. 

It  is  a  serious  responsibility  to  invent  a  proverb,  especial¬ 
ly  a  proverb  which  sounds  respectable ;  it  is  sine  to  be 
quoted  often,  and  misquoted  at  last.  The  first  m;in  wliosaid 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  probably  guiltless  of  auv 
intention  of  flattering  Truth  ;  in  fact,  he  meant  to  be  lione.’t 
and  uncomplimentary,  and  to  assert  that  he  tound  it  iiiieom- 
monly  hard  to  believe  what  she  said.  Still,  it  is  soiiiethiug 
to  be  out  of  the  common  way  at  all ;  and  so  people  came  to 
think  that  it  was  a  credit  to  Truth  to  be  str.inge,  and  that 
they  could  not  do  her  the  credit  of  finding  her  so  tooottcu. 
One  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Mr.  lliliiert 
felt  he  had  paid  a  becoming  homage  to  Truth  when  lie  iuiil- 
ed  his  readei's  to  agree  with  him,  that  the  very  imerestini; 
account*  of  the  capital  shilling’s  worth  which  lie  gut  lur  a 
shilling  was  stranger  than  any  thing  in  any  fairy  lale. 

I  read  the  article  onee  because  1  generally  read  any  tliin;; 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  which  comes  in  my  way,  and  twice  .ktuus; 
he  challenged  me  among  his  other  readers  to  make  up  my 
mind  about  it ;  and  I  don’t  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  much  stranger  that  Kehama  should  have  driven  in 
at  all  the  eight  gates  of  Fadala  at  once,  or  that  a  harp 
made  of  the  bones  of  a  murdered  child  should  sing  the 
story  of  the  murder,  or  that  a  little  girl  should  tarn  her 
brother  into  a  pond  and  herself  into  a  duck  on  the  puml 
by  way  of  escaping  from  a  cruel  step-mother,  or  that  .Mr. 
McDonald’s  charming  princess  should  have  been  deprive! 
by  a  fairy  or  any  one  else  of  lier  sjiecific  gravity  —  than 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  should  have  hail  a  shilling’s  worth  lor  a 
shilling.  If  I  were  to  try  to  believe  any  one  of  the  lour 
curiosities  of  fiction  I  have  jtist  ijuoted  (and  any  child  in  a 
well-regulated  nursery  could  have  quoted  forty),  1  should 
not  know  how  to  begin  ;  but  I  had  not  the  sliglitcst  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  Air.  Gilbert.  Indeed,  he  can  bar  lly  have 
had  much  ditliculty  in  believing  himself  that  the  baker 
would  leave  the  roll,  and  that  the  Assam  tea  would  be  found 
in  the  caddy,  and  the  bloater  in  the  cupboard ;  in  short, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  have  his  breakfast  and  his  news¬ 
paper  as  usual,  and  be  able  to  send  the  newspajier  on  it  he 
liked,  and  to  write  his  article  afterwards.  \Vhat  he  would 
really  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  would  have  been  some 
interruption  of  this  order  of  things.  If  the  stationer  hml 
refused  to  send  the  newspaper,  or  if  the  Daily  Stirs  W 
received  no  telegrams,  or  if  tea  were  to  cease  to  arrive  Iroui 
Assam,  he  would  have  been  surprised,  and  so  should  we. 


*See  Evebt  Saturday,  No.  5. 
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Yet  he  is  surprised  at  something:  now,  and  he  has  w  itten 
th»t  we  may  share  his  surprise.  Perhaps  surprise  is  hardly 
an  emotion  to  be  cultivated  or  communicated.  It  is  very 
likely  that  what  all  the  world  thinks  wronw  may  be  ri^ht, 
may  even  be  a  positive  duty  ;  it  is  not  so  likely  that  wmat 
all  the  world  thinks  commonplace  should  be  surprisinn;. 
And  obviously  Mr.  Gilbert  assumes  we  are  in  danger  of 
thinking  that  a  civilized  breakfast  and  a  newspaper  and 
modern  postal  facilities  are  commonplace  ;  he  seems  to  have 
thoui'ht  so  himself,  till  the  conversation  at  the  door  of  the 
pubUc-house  led  him  to  reflect.  If  so,  we  shall  probably 
i-ontinue  —  without,  I  hope,  being  unthankful  for  them  — 
tothinV.  those  creature-comforts  commonplace.  AVhen  a 
thin”  t*8tes  of  sugar  we  call  it  sweet ;  when  a  tiling  sur¬ 
prises  us  we  call  it  wonderful.  It  is  possible  to  find  out 
that  there  is  a  clear  chemical  connection  between  sugar  and 
hrandv  or  between  sugar  and  starch ;  but  neither  starch 
nor  brandy  tastes  sweet,  and  noliody  dreams  of  saying  they 
are  sweet.  In  the  same  way  there  very  likely  may  be  re- 
wmblanees  between  what  Mr.  Gilbert  just  now  finds  sosur- 
nrhins  and  really  wonderful  things  ;  if  there  were  not  he 
would" hardly  have  made  the  mistake  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
fur  all  that,  liecause  nobody  is  surprised  at  them,  though 
snme  of  his  readers  may  try  to  be,  because  he  tells  them. 
The  thought  which  seems  to  have  struck  the  writer  most, 
ihe  thought  which  he  intended  to  impress  upon  the  reader, 
if  how  much  has  to  be  done  before  it  is  possible  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  or  to  read  a  newspaper,  or  to  write  a  letter  and 
tohave  it  answered.  It  is  wonderful  to  him  that  so  many  eon- 
4ition8  should  meet  and  work  togi'ther  harmoniously.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  this  proves  too  much.  AV'hile  the  article  was 
bcin”  written  it  is  safe  to  say  that  dozens  of  tramps  dined  or 
breakfasted,  whichever  we  like  to  call  it,  on  a  turnip  ajiiece 
out  of  the  fields  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the  nearest 
brook ;  and  even  the  writer  does  not  think  that  wonderful. 
Yet  the  natural  arrangements  which  make  it  possible  for 
the  turnijis  to  grow  there,  and  for  the  water  to  run  there, 
are  immeasurably  more  complex  and  far-reaching  than  the 
arrangements  of  commerce  or  the  post-oflice.  For  that 
matter,  on  the  writer’s  own  principle,  it  is  far  more  won¬ 
derful  that  wheat  should  ctow  in  England  or  tea  in  Assam 
than  that,  lieing  grown,  they  should  be  made  available  at 
bre.Tkfast-time  ;  it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  bread  and  tea 
fhou’d  enable  a  man  to  go  on  writing  than  that  he  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  written.  And  it  is  no 
answer  to  this  to  turn  round  and  say,  “  Yes,  every  thing  is 
wonderful.”  If  every  thing  were  wonderful,  nothing  would 
be.  Wonderful  is  a  term  of  comparison;  to  call  every 
thing  wonderful  is  like  calling  every  thing  great.  Besides, 
human  language  is  adapted  to  human  nature ;  and  human 
nature  is  incapable  of  sustained  excitement  of  any  kind ; 
real  honest  wonder  is  very  exciting,  and  we  are  so  made  as 
to  require  to  pass  most  of  our  time  aloof  from  such  excite¬ 
ment,  with  common  things  that  are  not  wonderful.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  harmonious 
cooperation  of  a  great  many  different  forces  does  affect  us 
with  genuine,  spontaneous  surprise.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  bidden  to  observe  that  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
army  is  wonderful ;  we  call  it  so  instinctively.  Why  is  it 
that  we  wonder  at  the  Prussian  army,  and  do  not  wonder 
at  our  own  post-office,  except  when  somebody  tells  us  to  in 
print?  Because,  though  the  post-office  does  as  much  as 
the  army  does,  if  not  more,  what  the  array  does  is  harder. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  there  is  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  world  to  hinder  our  having  the  post-office  ;  peo¬ 
ple  are  generally  willing  to  earn  a  fair  day’s  wages  by  a 
m  day’s  work ;  if  we  did  not  know  of  aiw  thing  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  hinder  the  Prussians  from 
having  their  army,  we  might  still  be  sure  that  there  was 
something,  for  other  nations  wish  for  such  an  army, 
Md  cannot  get  it.  In  fact,  we  know  of  a  great  deal. 
It  is  strange  as  things  go  that  the  Landwekr  should 
march  when  they  are  called  out,  especially  when  they 
Msapprove  of  the  war  as  they  did  in  1866 ;  it  is  stran¬ 
ger  that  all  Prussians  quireens  should  be  eager  to  educate 
tMmselves  for  the  general  staff.  But,  though  the  post- 
office  does  not  strike  us  as  wonderful,  it  would  strike  a 


savage  very  much ;  it  would  probably  strike  him  even  more 
tlian  the  Prussian  army.  ITie  reason  is  obvious.  The 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice  is  not  increased  by  civilization, 
and  the  capacity  for  obedience  is,  upon  the  whole,  dimin¬ 
ished.  Conseiiuently  it  would  not  surprise  a  savage,  as  it 
surprises  us,  that  all  the  disciplined  energy  of  Prussia  should 
Ihj  at  the  service  of  the  Prussian  Government,  still  less 
would  it  astonish  him  to  find  that  energy  e.xpen<led  on  what 
he  regards  ^s  the  most  natural  and  most  worthy  object  of 
ambition  for  a  noble  people.  lie  would  only  be  surprised 
at  the  existence  of  so  muem  energy,  so  perfectly  disciplined, 
co-operating  so  harmoniously.  Very  probably  he  would  be 
right  in  thinking  the  British  post-oflice  a  more  striking 
example  (it  is  certainly  a  more  perfect  one)  of  such  dis¬ 
ciplined  energy  than  the  Prussian  army.  He  would  find 
it  as  hard  to  believe  that  we  should  lie  exempt  from  the 
shiftlessness  ami  indolence  which  preclude  all  co-ojieration 
among  his  countrymen,  as  we  find  it  to  believe  that  a  whole 
community  should  be  able,  even  for  a  time,  to  put  self-seek¬ 
ing  and  self-pleasing  in  so  many  direetions  under  such 
complete  restraint. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  savage  would  not  rest  exclusively 
upon  this  quan  intellectual  ground.  The  post-office  is  strange 
to  him  because  it  is  new  ;  it  is  strange  liecause  it  brings  be¬ 
fore  him  in  the  concrete  the  immense  contrast  between  the 
comple.x  organization  of  a  great  and  wealthy  empire,  and 
the  rude,  meagre,  chaotic  monotony  of  a  jK'tty  tribe.  Tell 
him  that  there  are  thirty  millions  of  us,  and  you  will  hardly 
make  an  impression ;  but  tell  him  how  many  dead  letters 
there  are  in  a  year,  or  that  a  single  government  office  receives 
a  hundred  thousand  on  an  average,  and  he  begins  to  feel  that 
the  English  are  a  wonderful  people.  Steam  engines,  rail¬ 
ways,  telegraphs,  were  all  wonilerful  once  to  the  generations 
which  used  them  first,  and  there  was  this  note  of  the  won¬ 
derful  about  them  all,  that  fwople  could  not  believe  in  them 
all  at  once.  I'hey  presented  such  a  difficulty  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  that  the  intellect,  which  always  sympathizes  with 
the  imagination,  felt  a  difficulty  too.  Afterwards,  when  the 
difficulty  of  the  intellect  has  disappeared,  the  difficulty  of 
the  imagination  gives  way  too.  Light  travels  faster  than 
electricity,  but  its  rapidity  strikes  us  less  because,  being 
wholly  unimaginable,  it  does  not  offer  any  difficulty  which 
the  imagination  can  exert  itself  against.  It  is  further  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth  than  from  Valentia  to  Heart’s  Content; 
but  we  know  how  long  it  takes  a  Cunard  steamer  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  how  long  it  used  to  take  Lord  Nelson’s  men- 
of-war,  while  nothing  conies  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  but 
the  light,  which  has  travelled  every  day  since  the  world 
was,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  telegrams,  that  fill  at  least 
one  generation  for  a  year  or  two  w  itli  honest  wonder,  and  at 
many  million  times  the  speed.  Again,  long  Ixd’ore  the  in¬ 
vention  of  photography,  it  was  known  that  it  was  the  sun 
that  gave  the  colors  to  flowers,  and  rocks,  and  trees,  and 
animals.  Here,  too,  there  was  nothing  to  imagine,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  wonder  at.  Everyliody  would  say  at 
ouce  that  a  colorless  plant  that  had  been  coaxed  into 
growing  without  light  was  much  stranger  than  an  apple-tree 
in  full  blossom.  Yet  the  strange  thing  about  the  cellar- 
plant  would  simply  be  the  absence  of  a  series  of  familiar 
and  inexplicable  facts  too  familiar,  too  completely  inexplica¬ 
ble  to  be  really  wonderful,  and  also  too  certainly  connected 
with  a  single  unmistakable  cause.  But  though  it  never 
struck  any  person  as  wonderful  that  the  sun  should  paint  so 
many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  world,  it  was  very  wonderful 
that  he  should  paint  a  few  ugly  pictures,  anil  the  first  were 
very  ugly  indeed,  in  a  camera-obscura.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  for  the  imagination  to  puzzle  at  here.  It  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  picture  in  the  camera  to  change  when  you  moved 
the  camera  and  when  you  moved  your  eye  ;  and  in  photog¬ 
raphy  either  the  picture  in  the  camera  itself,  or  another 
picture  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  it,  is  fixed  in  a  way  to 
last  for  many  years.  Besides,  the  new  pictures  the  sun 
painted  seemed  wonderful  because  they  could  be  contrasted 
and  brought  into  competition,  more  easily  than  the  old,  with 
the  pictures  men  had  been  used  to  paint ;  it  was  strange  to 
think  there  should  be  a  way  of  obtaining  in  half  an  hour 
greater  accuracy,  nay,  in  some  sense  greater  delicacy,  than 
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could  have  been  reached  before  by  tlie  labor  of  years.  But 
wonder  never  lasts  when  it  has  once  thorousihly  come  home 
to  us  that  a  thing  will  be  so  because  it  must  be  so.  It  is 
flogging  a  dead  horse,  as  they  say  in  America,  to  attempt  to 
make  us  excite  ourselves  wi^  hopeless  eflurts  to  fancy  how 
it  can  be  so. 

All  our  faculties  are  inadequate ;  there  is  much  in  our¬ 
selves  and  more  in  the  world  which  we  take  for  granted, 
without  trying  to  imagine  it,  without  hoping  to  understand 
it ;  there  is  nothing  that  we  understand  completely,  or  ima¬ 
gine  perfectly.  The  habitual  recognition  of  this  may  be 
soothing  or  depressing,  according  as  we  come  to  it;  it  may 
bring  humility  and  pc.ace,  it  may  generate  indifference  or 
scepticism,  or  perplexity,  and  all  of  these  exclude  astonish¬ 
ment.  Our  minds  resign  themselves  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
with  or  without  a  struggle,  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
universe ;  something  like  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself 
between  their  weakness  and  the  strength  of  nature.  Won¬ 
der  comes  in  when  a-  new  experience  disturbs  this  equilib¬ 
rium,  and  it  lasts  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored ;  and 
though  the  cqiiilibrium  is  never  complete,  it  tends  to  be 
permanent.  Nothing  earthly  is  new  forever ;  the  paradox 
of  to-<lay  becomes  the  axiom  of  to-morrow ;  before  we  arc 
famili.ar  with  half  its  consequences  we  wonder  how  we  could 
ever  have  doubted  such  a  fruitful  principle.  Life  is  not 
long  enough,  our  brains  arc  not  strong  enough,  to  allow  us 
to  be  alw.ays  starting  at  contrasts,  and  working  out  antithe¬ 
ses,  and  dwelling  upon  the  antinomies  of  the  pure  reason. 
With  most  realities  we  can  become  famili.ar,  but  a  cleverly 
disguised  impossibility  never  ceases  to  be  strange.  Chil¬ 
dren,  old  and  young,  will  wonder  a  thousand  years  hence, 
if  the  world  lasts  so  long,  how  Alice  got  through  the  look¬ 
ing-glass  without  breaking  it,  though  they  will  be  very  much 
surprised  if  their  uncles  and  aunts  fail  to  send  them  a  pres¬ 
ent  by  a  balloon  on  their  birthday,  or  forget  to  wish  them 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  by  telegraph.  Then,  too,  a 
thing  continues  to  be  strange  if  it  continues  for  any  reason 
to  be  remote.  If  we  had  left  any  savage  race  alive  long 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  entering  into  their  mind  (it 
h;vs  t.aken  us  four  centuries’  hard  work  to  enter  a  very  little 
way  into  the  mind  of  classical  antiquityl,  their  customs 
would  have  ceased  to  be  strange  to  us,  tliey  would  have 
come  to  have  a  meaning.  If  any  s.av,age  race  had  survived 
long  enough  to  enter  into  our  mind,  they  would  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  us.  As  it  is  tliey  will  soon  be  gone,  and  their 
memory  will  be  wonderful  to  Christendom  forever,  and  it 
is  much  if  our  civilization  is  not  a  tantalizing  riddle  to  their 
disinherited  ghosts. 

And  now,  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  higher  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  right,  and  begin  to  see  beyond  the  obvious 
sense  in  which  he  is  wrong,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  an¬ 
swer  his  challenge  with  something  more  complete  and  less 
discourteous  than  the  uncompromising  negative  I  started 
with.  We  have  seen  that  wonder  depends  upon  a  contrast 
between  some  experience  freshly  acquired  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  rest  of  our  mental  stock-in-trade ;  and  of  course 
the  greater  the  acquisition  the  greater  the  wonder.  'Phis 
definition  explains  why  wonderful  should  be  .almost  a  syno- 
nyme  of  incredible,  and  why  so  many  things  should  be  won¬ 
derful  to  children,  to  whom  all  is  still  interesting  and  new. 
It  explains,  too,  why  truth  should  often  be  so  strange,  and 
why  it  is  seldom  strand  for  long ;  because,  as  Aristotle 
says,  we  begin  by  wondenng  that  it  should  ^  so,  and  end 
by  wondering  that  we  ever  thought  it  could  be  otherwise. 
One  might  almost  say  that  wonder  is  a  veil  that  every  truth 
pushes  aside  as  she  steps  naked  into  the  work-a-day  world, 
and  we  see  her  through  it  for  a  moment ;  and  tlien  to  some 
she  seems  fairest ;  but,  after  all,  we  have  to  meet  her  and 
embrace  her  in  the  daylight  with  dim  eyes.  And  the  veil 
is  woven  in  fairyland ;  the  essentially  wonderful  is  some¬ 
thing  which  can  never  become  familiar,  because  it  can  never 
be  realized.  As  long  as  we  think  at  all  of  things  which 
never  existed  and  cannot  exist,  or  existed  too  long  a<To,  too 
far  away  for  us  to  know,  we  shall  wonder  at  our  fancies  of 
them,  and  we  shall  live  down  all  the  gorgeous  surprises 
which  nature  reserves  and  civilization  prepares  for  all  gen¬ 
erations  of  men.  Already  the  difference  between  us  and 
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Mr.  Gilbert  has  reduced  itself  to  this,  that  he  would  say 
that  it  was  something  like  a  sin  on  our  part  ever  to  live  down 
such  surprises,  as  if  we  got  tired  of  what  was  intrinsipallv 
noble  and  s.atisfactory.  After  all,  this  is  like  blaminir  us 
for  going  to  sleep,  instead  of  watching  the  stars  all  ni^ht: 
it  proves  at  most  that  we  are  poor  creatures,  which  we  knew 
before;  it  does  not  prove  that  any  thing  is  perm.anentlv 
wonderful  which  docs  not  continually  reproduce  the  essen¬ 
tially  transient  emotion  of  wonder.  But  we  need  not  think 
the  worse  of  ourselves  liccause  there  is  nothing  in  this  (ovat 
and  fiir  world  at  yvhich  we  can  wonder  alw.ays,  for  we  are 
capable  of  habitual  respect,  of  life-long  admiration,  of  abid¬ 
ing  reverence.  I 

It  is  so  hard  to  tell  what  a  thing  is,  that  we  can  seldom 
afford  to  dispense  with  contrasting  it  with  what  it  is  not;  it 
may  serve  to  make  our  notion  of  wonder  less  incomplete  to 
compare  it  with  respect,  admiration,  and  revenmee.  For  . 
one  thins,  wonder  is  in  a  sense  more  srenoral ;  things  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  may  be  wonderful :  to  deserve  respect, 
admiration,  or  reverence,  a  thing  must  be  in  some  wav 
gooil.  Tlien  respect  an<l  reverence  imply  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  their  object ;  wonder  and  .admiration  do  not. 
Reverence  always,  .and  admiration  often,  imply  a  superiori¬ 
ty  in  their  object  to  the  person  feeling  them.  Bodi  irapiv 
great  positive  excellence  ;  while  the  lowest  degree  of 
this,  though  not  enough  to  cause  even  a  moment’s  wonder, 
is  a  sufficient  title  to  respect.  But  it  is  common  to  .all  thne 
th.at  the  whole  essence  is  contained  in  a  hearty  rccognitioa 
on  our  part  of  some  quality  in  their  object ;  and  if  this 
quality  is  permanent,  the  feeling  will  be  permanent  too. 
Of  the  three,  admiration  comes  nearest  to  wonder— so  i 
near,  that  it  almost  seems  .as  if  Air,  Gilbert  thought  that 
wonder  at  good  things  was  the  same  as  .admiration.  A  few 
instances  will  show  that  if  the  distinction  is  not  very  in-  , 
portaiit,  at  least  it  is  not  arbitrary.  We  call  a  man’s  con¬ 
stitution  admirable,  when  we  simply  mean  that  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  good ;  we  call  it  wonderful  when  we  mean  that  it  i<  | 
strange  any  man’s  constitution  should  be  so  good,  as  it  i' 
the  nature  of  constitutions  in  general  to  lie  more  or  less  had. 

In  the  same  w.ay  we  talk  of  a  wonderful  recovery  and  an 
admirable  cure,  of  a  wonderful  victory  and  of  admirahh 
strategy.  We  admire  the  blue  sky  when  we  see  it  out  of 
doors  ill  Italy  ;  we  wonder  when  Prof.  Tyndall  makes  a  ; 
little  piece  of  it  in  a  glass  tube  in  tb.e  ndddle  of  a  Lmdon  ' 
fog.  llie  order  of  the  universe  is  admir.able  ;  extraonlin.iry 
phenomena  are  wonderful.  And  though  it  is  hartlly  part  i 
of  the  definition  of  either,  we  may  say  in  general  thatadnii-  * 
ration  has  an  .affinity  to  our  knowledge,  and  womler  to  our 
ignorance ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  cheerful  con¬ 
sideration  that  admiration  lasts  the  longest.  \\’hen  what  j 
was  once  extraordinary  has  become  or  is  becoming  ordinarv.  j 
it  is  not  therefore  diminished  to  us  ;  the  order  of  our  coc-  ; 
ceptions  is  enlarged  to  take  it  in.  Tliis  onler,  which  re?!- 
latcs  both  our  judgment  an<l  our  feelings,  has  become  so 
much  less  inadequate  to  the  order  of  the  world.  If  it  weiv  = 
perfectly  adequate,  no  phenomenon  would  be  extraonlin-irv': 
for  we  may  be  certain  that  nothing  is  really  outsiile  thr  ■ 
order  of  the  world,  which  is  manifold,  and  also  one ;  thon!:li  ; 
much  may  alw.ays  remain  outside  the  highest  abstractjcni  | 
from  that  order  which  .are  possible  to  our  present  facul  ics 
Nor  did  Aristotle  exhaust  the  meaning  of  his  own  .ipher- 
ism  that  philosophy  begins  and  ends  in  wonder.  For  all  d  j 
us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  knowledge  is  always  rising  above  I 
our  wonder ;  for  all  of  us,  if  we  will,  wonder  will  rise  again 
above  our  knowledge.  The  increase  of  knowleiige  put?  a 
meaning  into  ignorance,  so  that  its  fruit  is  wonder  insteail 
of  stolid  unconcern.  Every  new  explanation  makes  w 
realize  more  clearly  how  supcrfici.al  all  explanations  art  I 
while  they  leave  the  centre  of  all  things  unexphinei-  . 
Every  new  generalization  points  more  surely  to  thathighest  ' 
generalization,  which,  inaccessible  as  it  really  l.“,  stands  »l 
the  summit  of  the  only  path  by  which  we  seem  to  apprwb  j 
what  can  only  be  reached  by  intuition,  the  truth  vnich 
contains  all  others  and  verifies  them  all.  We  are  emanci-  ; 
pated  from  wonder  by  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spin'" 
ual  laws ;  we  are  restored  to  wonder  by  the  contcmplalw" 
of  the  Highest  Law.  In  this  contemplation  all  the  elemen.i  . 
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(f  wonder  meet.  We  are  kept  continually  in  the  presence 
of  what  is  incredible,  and  new,  and  strange.  The  infinite 
ii  inexhaustible,  and  its  very  co-existence  with  the  finite 
p^nts  a  contrast  to  the  imagination  and  a  paradox  to  tlie 
intellect.  And  the  paradox  cannot  be  ignored,  the  contrast 
cnnnot  be  forgotten,  because  the  finite  rests  upon  the  infi¬ 
nite,  and  they  interpenetrate  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  infinite  must  be  present  that  a  drop  of  rain 
ffliy  fall.  Tills  is  why  the  intellect  is  ever  returning  to  be 
continually  baffled  by  an  indispensable  and  inconceivable 
pobtulate ;  why  the  imagination,  ever  fluttering  round  the 
that  lights  up  all  its  ideals,  is  ever  beaten  back ;  tliis 
i,  why  all  discoveries  converge  upon  one  radiant  mystery 
of  wonder. 

The  mystery  will  lie  revealed  at  last,  and  we  sh.all  only 
wonder  more ;  for  the  revelation  will  transform  and  not 
destroy;  it  will  leave  us  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but 
instead  of  vanishing  glimpses  of  the  corruptible  beauty  of 
thio  world,  we  shall  look  with  open  face  ihioiigh  all  the  in¬ 
corruptible  glory  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
Ihere  we  shall  not  wonder  at  what  seems  sudden,  or  unac- 
wuntable,  or  extraordinary,  every  thing  will  appear  beau- 
tiliilinits  place;  we  shall  be  able  then  to  complete  our 
conception  of  nature,  for  we  shall  see  how  the  natural  order 
depends  ujKjn  the  spiritual.  Then,  too,  when  all  reality  is 
present  to  us,  and  we  apprehend  it  perfectly  and  clearly, 
we  shall  lose  the  wish  and  the  |K)wer  of  fancying  any  thing 
beyond  it;  all  we  found  or  made  to  wonder  at  on  earth  will 
hire  vanished  away,  yet  wonder  will  remain  and  deejKjn ; 
we  shall  understand  that  only  (iod  is  wonderful,  and  that 
bii  works  arc  wonderful,  for  they  are  his. 
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The  Socidtd  dcs  Antiquaircs  de  France  has  struck  the 
name  of  Prof.  Mommsen  off  the  list  of  its  corresponding 
members.  The  reason  alleged  is  that  during  the  war  he 
wrote  against  France.  The  German  correspondents  who 
have  not  been  guilty  of  a  similar  oflcnce  are  left  on  the 
list. 

The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  sold,  a  little  while  ago,  her 
(xtensive  collection  of  fans.  A  number  of  snufT-boxes  are 
now  passing  under  the  hammer.  There  are  forty  of  these 
bijoux,  and  tliey  arc  being  exliibited  in  London.  The  most 
remarkable  curiosities  are  two  magnificent  works  of  Petitot, 
the  portraits  of  the  Due  d’ Anjou  and  of  Colbert;  exquisite 
pastoral  subjects  by  Watteau;  an  enamel  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century —  Louis  XIV.  and  Mine,  de  Montespan  in 
the  characters  of  hlars  and  Venus;  a  gold  snutf-box,  the 
*(wk  of  Kolbe,  representing  the  diflferent  sights  of  the 
Petit  Trianon :  this  last  was  the  property  of  Alarie  Antoi¬ 
nette.  Then  follow  two  Saxon  enamels,  with  subjects  by 
Boucher;  two  boxes  in  amber,  ornamented  with  diamonds 
ind  rubies  —  presents  of  the  Khedive  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

It  will  be  two  hundred  years  in  June  since  Peter  the 
Great  w.as  born,  and  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  with  due 
wlemnity  the  memor.able  day  —  the  eleventh  of  the  month 
—which  gave  to  Russia  its  greatest  emperor.  As  usual. 
In  this  highly  cultivated  age,  the  commemoration  will  as¬ 
sume  a  prominently  educational  character,  the  foundation 
0!  two  six-class  elementary  schools  being  contemplated,  for 
the  building  of  which  Government  has  set  apart  a  sum  of 
two  thousand  roubles,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  an 
fudown  ent  of  seven  thousand  roubles  a  year  is  appropri- 
»ted.  A  statistical,  topographical,  and  historical  account 
of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  is  likewise  to  be  published  in 
honor  of  the  day.  Czar  Peter’s  maritime  merits  too  arc 
not  foreotten.  An  imposing  stone  monument,  to  be  erected 
»t  Lacntcn,  is  to  commemorate  his  gallant  saving  of  ship- 
wrecked  mariners  at  that  place,  and  collections  will  be  set 
on  foot  for  the  enlargement  of  the  mcreantile  fleet  in  the 
^tic.  A  full-length  portrait,  to  be  painted  by  one  of  the 
first  artists  of  Russia,  and  a  solemn  procession  with  it 


through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  conelude  the  fes¬ 
tive  programme  by  which  the  grateful  capital  purposes  to 
record  its  thanks  to  its  first  founder. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  reading  the  fails  di¬ 
vers  of  French  journals,  with  the  ]wr|Mitual  suicides  which 
are  daily  recorded  by  the  press.  The  Morgue  is  too  small 
to  contain  the  bodies  found  in  the  Seine,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  the  announcement  of  deaths  by  charcoal  in 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  even  in  the  more 
aristocratic  parts  of  the  town.  The  yearly  records  show 
also  that  the  lunatic  asylums  are  overcrowded,  and  that 
their  inmates  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year.  In  fact,  the  Paris  maiions  de  sa'^te,  t.aking  into 
account  the  private  establishments  conducted  by  medical 
men,  are  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  lunatics.  Several  distinguished  mad  doc- 
tor.s  have  been  so  struck  by  this  increase  of  madness  and  sui¬ 
cide  that  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted,  and  most  of  these 
siivans  express  the  opinion  that  the  greater  jiortion  of  lumv- 
tics  under  their  examination  have  become  deranged  by  the 
strain  of  the  political  misfortunes  which  have  afflicted 
France.  This  tendency  to  insanity  is  especially  remarkable 
among  the  Communist  prisoners  at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Lori- 
ent,  and  elsewhere.  Two  percent  of  these  have  become 
lunatics  since  their  imprisouracut  if  they  were  not  lunaties 
before. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  Martin  Luther,  Dr.  Dbllinger 
observed  that  there  are  many  striking  points  of  similarity 
lictwcen  the  events  of  the  last  few  yetirs  and  those  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Reformation.  Before  the  latter 
event  an  (Keumenieal  Council  —  the  fifth  council  of  the 
Lateran  —  was  held  by  Leo  X.,  which  destroyed  all  the 
hopes  of  Church  reform,  and  only  pursued  one  end  —  the 
unconditional  elevation  of  the  Ptipal  [Kiwer.  Tlien,  too,  as 
now,  the  German  bishops  basely  consented  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  every 
attempt  at  concession  or  mutual  understanding  was  rejected 
as  heresy.  The  Reformation  in  Germany  was,  Dr.  Dellin¬ 
ger  thinks,  a  necessity  bascil  on  the  nature  of  the  German 
people.  “  Luther’s  overpowering  greatness  of  min  I  and 
wonderful  versatility  made  him  the  man  of  his  time  and  of 
his  pt;ople,  and  tliere  has  nevcT  been  a  German  who  under¬ 
stood  his  countrymen  so  intuitively,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
himself  so  impregnated  with  the  national  spirit.  The  wills 
and  minds  of  the  Germans  were  in  his  han  I  like  the  lyre  in 
the  hand  of  an  artist.  If  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  more 
than  any  man  baa  given  to  Ids  p<*ople  in  Christian  times  — 
language,  popular  school-books,  the  Bible,  religious  hymns 
—  all  this  was  poor  and  colorless  by  the  side  of  his  over¬ 
powering  eloquence.  His  adversaries  stammered  —  he 
s|X)ke;  he  impressed  his  spirit  both  on  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  German  nation,  and  even  those  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  hate  him  as  the  deceiver  anil  seducer  of  the 
ptmplc  can  only  speak  with  his  language  .and  think  with  his 
thoughts.  And  yet  even  more  powerful  than  tliis  Titan  of 
the  intellectual  world  wtis  the  desire  in  the  German  people 
for  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  a  corrupt  Church.  Even 
if  there  had  been  no  Luther,  the  Reformation  would  have 
taken  place.” 

Tue  reconl  of  attempted  assassinations  goes  to  show  th.at 
it  is  rarely  successful  when  even  skilled  men  attempt  the 
lives  of  great  personages.  In  1857,  Pianori,  who  was 
subsequently  guillotined,  actually  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
emperor’s  horse  in  the  Champs  Elysces,  in  spite  of  innu¬ 
merable  police  agents  in  private  clothes  who  constantly 
accompanied  him  in  his  peregrinations,  an  I  fired  a  pistol 
in  his  face.  'The  muzzle  was  so  close  that  the  shot  burned 
the  mustache,  but  missed  its  aim,  and  yet  Pianori  wivs 
reputed  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Italy  and  France,  and  had 
practised  constantly  for  two  years.  Orsini’s  bombs  were 
hurled  at  the  emperor’s  carriage  before  the  opera  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  paces,  and  produced  no  eflect,  except  that  of 
killing  several  persons  who  were  standing  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  carriage.  The  Pole  Berezowski’s attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  took  place  in 
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1866,  during  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  made  under  equally 
favorable  circumstances.  Berezowski  fired  almost  from 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial  carriage,  with  a  six-bar¬ 
relled  revolver ;  but  an  equerry-in-ordinary,  M.  Raimbault, 
perceiving  the  danger,  made  his  horse  rear,  and  the  bullet 
intended  tor  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  struck  the  animal  in 
the  chest.  Even  then  the  pistol  was  misdirected,  and 
would  have  done  no  harm.  Another  striking  instance  to 
the  same  effect  was  presented  by  young  Blind’s  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Blind  was  a  first-rate  marks¬ 
man,  —  he  had  won  the  ^Vimbledon  Cup,  —  and  although  he 
discharged  the  six  chambers  of  his  revolver  while  grappling 
with  the  German  Chancellor,  none  of  them  took  effect. 
There  are  many  more  instances  of  attempted  political 
assassination,  admirably  contrived,  and  executed  by  fearless 
persons,  which  have  one  and  all  failed  on  account  of 
momentary  emotion  when  the  deed  was  being  attempted. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeilung  describes 
some  antuiuarian  researches  which  are  now  being  carried 
out  by  a  German  engineer  at  Pergamus.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  of  the  town,  ne  says,  are  built  of  stone,  and  the 
streets  and  courts  are  kept  much  cleaner  than  is  usual  in 
other  towns  and  villages  of  Asia  Minor.  The  population  is 
twenty  thousand ;  it  is  very  industrious,  tliere  are  many 
gardens,  and  tlie  country  in  the  vicinity  is  well  cultivated. 
iTie  Greeks  have  good  national  schools,  and  far  surpass  the 
Turks,  iKJth  in  culture  and  in  commercial  ability.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  both  Turks  and  Christians  have  a  mania  tor  de¬ 
stroying  classic  remains ;  many  of  the  numerous  statues, 
friezes,  and  other  sculptures  which  were  scattered  about 
the  j)liu;e,  have  either  been  barbarously  mutilated  or  used 
in  house-building.  The  German  engineer,  Herr  Humaun, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  vandalism, 
and  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  antiquities  is  now 
strictly  forbidden.  It  is  very  strange,  adds  tlie  correspond¬ 
ent,  that  the  many  English  and  French  travellers  who 
have  wandered  about  Asia  Minor  for  centuries  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any  thorough  archae¬ 
ological  reseanrhes  in  this  classical  territory.  It  is  true 
that  in  ibrmer  ye.'trs  the  opposition  of  the  government  and 
the  |)cople  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  ciirry  on  excava¬ 
tions,  and  even  now  it  is  ^not  so  easy  as  is  sometimes  be¬ 
lieved.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  Herr 
Huiuann,  whose  {wsition  as  an  engineer  greatly  facilitated 
the  execution  of  an  undertakingof  this  kind,  has  unearthed 
a  Doric  colonnade  leading  to  a  Doric  temple,  with  a  spring 
of  warm  water  under  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
tiimous  .£seulapium.  Herr  Humann  has  sent  a  great 
nunilier  of  sculptures,  coins,  gems,  and  inscriptions,  to  the 
Bitrlin  Museum,  aud  the  correspondent  expresses  a  hope 
th.*!!  the  (ieriuau  Government  will  assist  him  in  continuing 
his  discoveries. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Bookseller  says :  “  In 
a  short  but  forcibly  written  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  North  Americ:m  Ileoiew,  by  ilr.  C.  A.  Bristed,  on  ‘  Amer¬ 
ican  Criticism  ;  its  Diflieulties  and  Prospects,’  the  author 
contrasts  American  iiith  European,  and  especially  English, 
criticism.  He  says  :  ‘  It  may  be  conceded  tiiat  partisanship, 
unfairness,  and  bad  animus,  are  not  altogether  unknown 
among  the  best  representatives  of  the  critical  world  abroad. 
Still,  to  the  candid  and  well-informed  reader,  the  broad, 
general  impression  is  irresistible,  that  the  European’s  work 
is  more  workmanlike,  inspired  by  more  thorough  knowledge, 
guided  by  a  more  cultivated  taste,  and  proceeding  under  a 
higher  sense  of  responsibiliiy.'  Tliis  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
teuce  is,  we  believe,  the  reason  why  the  opinions  of  English 
papers  are  ot  much  greater  weight  than  those  of  America. 
Editors  here,  as  a  general  rule,  ieel  that  what  they  say  will 
be  read  with  atUmtion  by  their  subscribers,  and  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  their  opin¬ 
ions,  so  will  the  influence  of  their  paper  rise  or  fall ;  but 
this  has  been  tlie  growth  of  time,  and  the  editor  of  every 
journal,  however  small,  is  more  or  less  impressed  with  its 
influence.  In  America,  we  regret  to  say,  the  reverse  is  the 
t  a  e ;  there,  as  a  general  rule,  the  editors  care  less  for  the 
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permanent  influence  of  their  opinions  than  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  success  of  their  papers.  A  startling  8ensationj);ira<»raph 
is  worth  more  than  one  of  Emerson’s  Essays.  'Aatthei;; 
is  a  considerable  amount  ot  sound  thinking  lefi,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certain,  or  the  North  American  Review  could  not  ex- 
ist ;  that  Review  is  as  well  conducted  as  any  of  our  own 
Quarterlies,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  Row  or  to 
Albemarle  Street.  It  cannot  be  without  its  influence  upon 
thoughtful  readers  and  leaders  of  opinion  throui'hout  the 
Union.” 

A  LETTER  from  Yeddo  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitunq,  criTei 
some  particulars  as  to  the  reforms  which  arc  being  carried 
out  in  Japan.  The  most  important  of  these  reforms,  says 
the  correspondent,  is  the  abolition  of  the  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  local  governments  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
country,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  has  been  done  without 
any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Daimios  or  local  princes. 
In  their  places  provincial  governors  have  been  appointed, 
who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  central  govenuuent  at 
Yeddo ;  and  the  Daimios  have  now  taken  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  capital,  some  of  them  in  a  very  liunible  war 
their  incomes  having  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
change.  A  few  of  the  Daimios,  however,  such  as  Satsuma, 
Chosiu,  Hitzen,  and  others,  have  been  allowed  special  sala¬ 
ries  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  they  rendered 
to  the  Mikado  in  the  conflict  with  the  government  of  the 
Tycoon.  The  first  practical  consequence  of  the  new 
system  will  be  a  better  administration  of  finance.  The 
old  provincial  limits  will  be  retained,  ami  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  each  province  will  be  applied  solely  to  local  ob¬ 
jects  ;  but  the  central  administration  will  now  exercise  a 
control  over  the  expenditure,  and  see  that  the  money  is 
properly  appropriated.  Formerly  each  Daimio  could  con¬ 
tract  loans  on  his  own  account,  coin  bad  luutiey,  aud  issue 
notes  which  were  valueless  beyond  the  limits  of  his  prov¬ 
ince.  These  abuses  can,  of  course,  no  longer  occur,  and 
the  Government  money  already  stands  so  high  in  the  ^la^ 
ket  that  its  notes  are  worth  from  eight  to  ten  percent  mure 
than  the  old  gold  coins.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of 
pensioning  tlie  three  hundred  Daimios  who  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  estates  is  very  heavy,  and  the  correspondent 
doubts  whether  the  government  will  be  able  to  sustain  this 
burthen  jiermanently.  It  is  very  remarkable,  he  adds,  with 
what  eagerness  the  higher  classes  are  adopting  the  ideas  of 
European  civilization.  All  narrow  prejudices  have  disap- 
{leared  among  them,  and  a  Republican  form  of  government  is 
talked  of  as  presenting  little  more  difficulties  tor  Jap.an  than 
any  other.  Even  tlie  truth  of  the  prevalent  religion  is  called 
in  question,  and  people  now  ojienly  discuss  which  religion  is 
the  best,  the  High  Cliurch  dignitaries  not  hesitating  to  take 
art  in  such  discussions.  The  great  mistake  made  by  the 
apanese  in  regard  to  European  civilization,  thinks  the 
correspondent,  is  that  they  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  artifi- 
cai  political  structure  than  as  a  natural  product  of  geograph¬ 
ical,  historical,  commercial,  and  political  circumstances. 
They,  therefore,  think  the  task  of  introducing  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  Japan  much  easier  than  it  really  is  ;  but  this  de¬ 
lusion  w  ill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be  dispelled  now  that 
their  most  eminent  men  have  gone  abroad  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  personal  experience. 


“  Whitcomb’s  Rembdt  cured  me  of  Asthma.  Cu/ri« 
Dibble,  Pataskala,  0. 

An  Extended  Popclaritt.  —  Each  year  finds  “  Brown’s 
BiiONCuiAL  Troches  ”  in  new  localities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  For  relieving  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  the 
Troches  have  been  proved  reliafile. 

Read  what  Mr.  11.  G.  Parker,  editor  Serturday  Evening  Gaxtk, 
says  about  “  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia." 

On  every  gentleman’s  tabic  may  be  found  the  Haltoid 
Leicestershire  Table  Sauce.  It  is  confessedly  the  best  of 
relishes,  and  beside  being  so  palatable  and  rendering  eveiy  tbis; 
else  so,  it  is  healthy. 
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